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VII. Nassau HALL, COLLEGE 


In the year 1737, the son of an English inn- 
keeper (tall, with regular features ; small, blue and 
luminous eyes ; a voice rich, sweet, and sonorous ; 
and then only twenty-three years of age), landed at 
Savannah, where Oglethorpe, a few years before, 
had planted the germs of the Commonwealth of 
Georgia. He was full of zeal as a missionary of 
the Gospel, and an enthusiast by nature. Wearing 
a blue apron and a yellow cap, he had assisted his 
widowed mother in keeping the Gloucester Inn in 
order from his fifteenth to his seventeenth year, 
when he studied hard and fitted himself for col- 
lege, which he entered in his eighteenth year (at 
Oxford) as a servitor, or one who paid a part of 
his fees by waiting upon the table or otherwise 
serving the institution. There he became ac- 
quainted with an enthusiast like himself, Charles 
Wesley, and they, with others, formed the ‘‘ Holy 
Club,’’ out of which finally sprang the Methodist 
Denomination. From his fifteenth to his eighteenth 
year he had, in intervals of leisure, written ser- 
mons ; he had also fasted twice a week, for thirty- 
six consecutive hours. 

In the summer of 1736, when he was twenty- 
two years of age, this young zealot was ordained a 
deacon in the Anglican Church, and on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath he preached with such wonderful 
power that complaint was made to the Bishop that 
he had driven fifteen persons mad. ‘I wish the 
madness would continue until the next Sabbath,’’ 
said the Bishop. The next year letters from John 
Wesley, at Savannah, induced him to sail for 
America, and here he labored with marvelous 
success as a revivalist and philanthropist, much 
of the time for more than thirty years, crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean seven times. He preached to 
immense audiences—to twenty thousand souls in 
Boston Commor, and to thirty thousand from the 
balcony of the Loxley house, on Second street, in 
Philadelphia, and ‘‘ drew all men after him.’’ He 
was a fiery Calvinist, and stirred up the dry bones 
in the churches in this country wherever he la- 
bored, for he was a ‘‘sensational preacher’’ of 
exquisite mould. ‘‘ From my cradle to my man- 
hood,’’ he said, ‘I can see nothing in me but a 
fitness to be damned.’’ That preacher was George 
Whitefield. [After a life of far more than ordi- 
nary usefulness, George Whitefield died on the 3oth 
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of September, 1770, at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, and was buried in the Presbyterian Church 
of that town. In this Church there stands a neat 
monument to Mr. Whitefield, as shown on page 484. } 

The enthusiast bore no allegiance to any church 
organization, but went over the land as a simple 
evangelist, speaking simple words, but with such 
powers of expression and dramatic play of the 
features, that, according to Garrick, he would 
make his audience weep or tremble merely by 
varying his pronunciation of the word AMesopo- 
tamia. He spread his free doctrines everywhere ; 
loosened the iron grasp of dogmatic creeds upon 
the understandings of men ; converted numerous 
clergymen to his peculiar views, and by the influ- 
ence of his teachings split the old American Pres- 
byterian Church in two, the Delaware River form- 
ing the dividing geographical line. That sever- 
ance led to the establishment of the College of 
New Jersey and the building of Nassau HALL, at 
Princeton. How? 

Previous to 1741, the Synod of Philadelphia 
represented the whole Presbyterian Church in the 
English-American Colonies. Then the wedge of 
Whitefield’s marvelous oratory and persuasive 
logic split it, for there was a decided difference of 
opinion among the clergy. The separate Synods 
of New York and Philadelphia were formed. In 
the Synod of New York the whole body of the 
clergy sympathized with Whitefield, whilst in the 
Synod of Philadelphia they were almost as unani- 
mously his opponents. The separation naturally 
led to controversy, and sometimes acrimonious 
charges and retorts were bandied. At length the 
Synod of New York reproached that of Philadel- 
phia with allowing men to enter the Christian 
ministry without a due regard to their personal 
piety. To this charge the Synod of. Philadelphia 
retorted by saying that the Synod of New York 
was favorable to enthusiastic and ‘‘ sensational’ 
preachers like Mr. Whitefield, and licensed alto- 
gether too many men to preach who were not 
qualified for their duties by their literary acquire- 
ments. 

The latter charge touched a tender spot. It 
was too true that many uneducated men filled the 
pulpits of Presbyterian churches east of the Dela- 
ware. Stung by the deserved reproach, leading 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


men in the Synod of New York resolved to remedy 
the serious defect by the establishment of a com- 
petent institution of learning. In that important 
business the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, pastor of a 
Presbyterian church at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
took a leading part. He was then more than fifty 
years of age, and presided over an extensive parish, 
including, besides Elizabeth, the adjoining town- 
ships of Rahway, Westfield, Springfield, Union, 
and a part of Chatham. He had been for many 
years a popular and successful teacher of young 
men in general learning and theology. To him 
the Synod of New York instinctively turned as the 
most fitting man to carry out their educational 
design. 

In the name and with the sanction of the Synod 
of New York, Mr. Dickinson obtained a charter in 
1746 from the acting Governor of New Jersey, 
John Hamilton, the senior member of the Council 
on the death of Governor Morris. Under that 
charter the college was founded at Elizabethtown, 
and Mr. Dickinson was chosen its first President. 











An old Academy in which he had taught, that 
stood on the site of the lecture-room of the First _ 
Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown, was used 
for the recitation-room of the first classes of the 
College there assembled, in number about twenty, 
who boarded with the President and at other 
places in the village. Mr. Dickinson and one 
assistant constituted the first faculty. That first 
college building was burned during the war of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Dickinson presided over the new institution 
only about a year, for he died in October, 1747, 
when the trustees confided the pupils and the col- 
lege to Rev. Aaron Burr, of Newark, New Jersey, 
then pastor of a Presbyterian Church there. In 
1748 he was unanimously chosen the second Presi- 
dent of the college, and discharged the duties of 
the office with vigor and success until his death, 
in 1757. He had been active in the founding of 
the college, and was every way fitted for his new 
station, as a man of piety, learning, eloquence as 
a speaker, and logical as a theologian. Four years 
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after he was chosen President of the college, and 
at the age almost of thirty-seven years, Mr. Burr 
married a daughter of the eminent divine, Jona- 
than Edwards, and they were the parents of 
Aaron Burr the politician and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

In 1755 President Burr’s pastoral relations were 
dissolved, and soon afterward he removed to 
Princeton with the college, then containing about 
seventy students. There the first college edifice 
was completed early in-1757—the spacious Nassau 
Hall, which stands as an enduring monument to 
the memory of its founder, and is clustered with 
historic associations. It is built of stone, one hun- 
dred and seventy-six feet in length, fifty in width, 
and four stories in height. It stands in the midst 
of spacious, well-shaded grounds, fronting on the 
principal street in Princeton. 

Governor Jonathan Belcher, who succeeded 
Governor Morris, was a generous patron of the 
college. He gave it his library of four hundred 
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and seventy-five volumes, many of them very rare 
and valuable. During the Revolution, Nassau Hall 
was alternately occupied by British and American 
troops, and a greater portion of its library was 
purloined or destroyed. The trustees gave a vote 
of thanks to the Governor for his gift, and, in 
consideration of his generosity, proposed to give 
his name to the Hall. He declined the honor, 
and suggested the name of Nassau Hall, to ‘ ex- 
press the honor,’’ he said, ‘‘we retain, in this 
remote part of the globe, to the immortal memory 
of King Wiliam the Third, who was a branch of 
the illustrious house of Nassau; and who, under 
God, was the great deliverer of the British nation 
from those two monstrous furies, Popery and 
Slavery.’’ The trustees thanked the Governor 
for his suggestion, and resolved that ‘in all time 
to come’’ the noble edifice should bear the name 
of Nassau Hall. 

The discipline of the students of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey in the early days of Nassau 
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Hall was peculiar. What now appears absurd 
were then considered wholesome restraints and 
proper training for insuring respect for superiors. 
The following extract from the College code in 
1765 will illustrate this point: 

‘¢ Every scholar shall keep his hat off about ten 
rods to the President [Aaron Burr], and about 
five to the tutors. Every scholar shall rise up and 
make his obeisance when the President goes in or 
out of the Hall, or enters the pulpit on days of 
religious worship. When walking with a superior, 
they shall give him the highest place ; and when 
first coming into his company, they shall show 
their respects to him by putting off their hats; 
shall give place to him at any door or entrance, 
or meeting him going up or down stairs, shall 
stop, giving him the banister side; shall not enter 
into his room without knocking at the door, or in 
any way intrude themselves upon him ; and shall 
never be first and foremost in any undertaking in 
which a superior is engaged or about to engage ; 
shall never use any indecent behavior or action in 
a superior’s presence, such as making a noise, 
calling loud, or speaking at a distance, unless 
spoken to by him, if within hearing; shall always 
give a direct, pertinent answer, concluding with, 
Sir.” 

I have remarked that Nassau Hall was occu- 
pied by troops during the Revolution. Late in 
1776, after the battle at White Plains and the fall 
of Fort Washington, on New York Island, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American forces who 
had crossed the Hudson into New Jersey, fled 
down that State into the direction of Philadelphia, 
with his sadly shattered army. He was closely 
pursued by a superior British force under Earl 
Cornwallis, who chased him to the bank of the 
Delaware. Washington fled across that stream, 
when Cornwallis, leaving cantonments at Trenton 
and Bordentown, encamped the main army at New 
Brunswick. The British looked upon the Conti- 
nental Army, broken and partially disbanded, with 
contempt, and felt so sure that they could march 
into and take Philadelphia at any time after the 
frost should bridge the Delaware, that Cornwallis 
returned to New York, and prepared to go to 
England on furlough. Meanwhile Washington 
had been strengthened by men and money, and 
on Christmas night recrossed the Delaware and 
gained a victory over a detachment of Hessian 
and British” soldiers, at Trenton. This evidence 





of vitality greatly alarmed the enemy. Cornwallis 
was ordered back into New Jersey, and General 
Grant, who was with the main army at New 
Brunswick, was directed to move forward to 
Princeton, while other detachments were con- 
centrated toward Trenton. At Princeton, Grant 
made his headquarters in Nassau Hall, and used its 
basement story as a stable for his horses. The 
school had been broken up, and its eminent Presi- 
dent, Dr. Witherspoon, was in the Continental 
Congress at Baltimore, having signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence at Philadelphia six months 
before. [See page 497 ef seg.] 

At the beginning of January, 1777, Washington 
encamped his army, chiefly of militia, at Trenton. 
Cornwallis, with a superior force marched to 
attack him. He arrived at near sunset, and after 
a skirmish, feeling sure of victory in the morning, 
the Earl encamped for the night. Under cover 
of darkness the Americans stole away so adroitly, 
leaving the camp-fires burning, that Cornwallis 
did not miss them until early the next morning 
he heard Washington’s cannon attacking British 
troops that had been left at Princeton, ten miles 
distant. ‘‘Is that thunder?’’ asked the Earl. 
‘* Thunder in a clear sky in winter!’’ exclaimed 
the quick-eared Erskine. ‘* No, no! Washington 
has out-generalled us. Let us fly to the rescue at 
Princeton. It is the booming of his cannon!’’ It 
was even so. Washington had gained a victory 
at Princeton in the keen frosty air of an early 
morning in midwinter, the snow lying deep on the 
ground. But at the moment when that victory 
was about to be achieved, the brave General 
Mercer fell, mortally wounded. 

After the rout of the British, it was ascertained 
that a part of a regiment of the enemy remained in 
Nassau Hall, which, with the Presbyterian Church, 
had been used for barracks by the English troops. 
Washington ordered the buildings to be cannon- 
aded, and after a little while an American officer 
burst open the door of Nassau Hall and demanded a 
surrender of the soldiers. They instantly obeyed. 
Tradition says that the first shot fired at the Hall 
passed into a room used for a chapel, and through 
the head of a portrait of George the Second, hang- 
ing on the wall, ina large frame. That frame 
was not injured. It is also alleged, upon good 
authority, that when Washington heard of the 
damage which his cannon balls had inflicted upon 
the picture and the buildings, he gave to the 
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trustees, out of his private purse, the sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, as a compensation. 
‘That sum they expended in having a full-length 
portrait of the Commander-in-Chief painted by 
the eminent artist of the period of the Revolution, 
Charles Wilson Peale. It was placed in the 
frame which the portrait of the king had occupied, 
and there it yet remains, I believe. When I 
visited Nassau Hall, twenty-five years ago, I saw 
the portrait and the frame. It is considered one 
of the best pictures of Washington, that Peale had 
painted. The figure of the Patriot stands out 
conspicuously in front of a middle ground partly 
occupied by a sketch of the battle of Princeton, 
a group of soldiers surrounding the wounded 
Mercer ; and in the far distance may be seen a 
picture of Nassau Hall. In his left hand, resting 
on his hip, Washington holds his chapeau, and in 
his right, partly raised, he holds a straight sword. 
The portrait of Mercer, in the sketch, was painted 
from his brother, who, it is said, greatly resembled 
him. The picture was commenced soon after the 
battle of Monmouth, in June, 1778, and was 
finished at Princeton afterward. [See Engraving. ] 

Before the breaking out of the Revolution, 
David Rittenhouse, the astronomer and expert 
clock and mathematical instrument maker, of 
Philadelphia, furnished the College of New Jersey 
with a famous planetarium which he had invented 
and constructed whilst working at his mechanical 
business. It was completed in 1768—the year 
before the transit of Venus (the last before that of 
1874) occurred, and which event Rittenhouse 
had accurately foretold by calculations. This 
planetarium was much more perfect than any then 
invented. It was a great improvement on the one 
produced by George Graham at about the year 
1700, and called an orrery, by Sir Richard Steele, 
because the invention was patronized by Charles 
Boyle, the Earl of Orrery. It was placed by the 
trustees of the college in Nassau Hall, for the use 
of the students, and there it was when the British 
occupied that building as barracks and a stable. 
Dr. Gordon, the earliest historian of the American 
Revolution, writing in 1790, said of this planeta- 
rium: ‘‘ There is not the like in Europe. An ele- 
gant and neatly ornamented frame rises perpen- 
dicularly near upon eight feet, in the front of 
which you are presented, in three several apart- 
ments, with a view of the celestial system, the 
motions of the planets around the sun, and the 
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satellites about the planets. The wheels, etc., which 
produce the movement are behind the wooden 
perpendicular frame in which the orrery is fixed. By 
suitable contrivances you, in a short time, tell the 
eclipses of the sun and moon for ages past and 
ages to come; the like in other cases in as- 
tronomy.”’ 

When in the early spring of 1802, fire destroyed 
all of Nassau Hall but its strong stone walls, 
Rittenhouse’s Planetarium was removed to a place 
of safety with very little injury, and it remains a 
precious treasure of the college. Not so the frag- 
ments of the library presented by Governor 
Belcher. These were utterly destroyed by the 
conflagration. Not a vestige of the generous gift 
remains, I believe. The exterior walls of Nassau 
Hall were uninjured by the fire, and the building 
was speedily restored, and arranged in a more 
convenient manner than before. On the left of 
the Hall was erected another structure, in which 
was deposited the newly gathered college library, 
philosophical apparatus, etc. There, many years 
ago, I saw Dr. Rittenhouse’s planetarium, the 
movements of which were kindly explained to me 
by Dr. MacLean, then a professor in the college. 
Upon its front was then the following inscription: 
‘‘Invented by David Rittenhouse, a.p., 1768; 
repaired and extended by Henry Voight, 1806 ; 
both of Philadelphia.” 

It is said that Lord Cornwallis was so fascinated 
by the wonderful instrument, that he contemplated 
taking it to England with him, but he was kept so 
busily engaged by Washington and his troops, on 
his departure from the classic Hall, that he did not 
find time to plunder the college of this precious 
treasure, the work of one of the most eminent and 
useful American citizens. This intention on the 
part of a public enemy was not as reprehensible as 
the proposition of Silas Deane, to present it to 
the French Government as a partial reward for 
its friendship and substantial aid. 

President Burr, under whose supervision Nassau 
Hall was built, wasa remarkable man in a century 
rich with remarkable men. He was a native of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and educated at Yale 
College, where he was graduated with distinction 
in the nineteenth year of his age. During his 
college life his conversion to the Calvinistic the- 
ology occurred, and at the age of twenty-two he 
was the popular pastor of a Presbyterian church at 
Newark, New Jersey, where he was also an in- 
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structor of awe in the clgssical languages. He 
wrote the ‘‘ Newark [Latin] Grammar,’’ which 
was for a long time a standard work in Nassau 
Hall. When he was chosen President of the College 
of New Jersey he was only thirty-two years of age, 
and for eight years afterward he remained pastor 
of his Newark church, 
and only his removal, 
with the college, to 
Princeton, caused his 
separation from that 
congregation. He was 
aman small in stature 
but of noble deport- 
ment ; very handsome 
in person and features, 
and with clear, dark 
eyes of a mild lustre. 
He was winning in all 
his. ways. He lived a 
bachelor until he was 
almost forty years of 
age, when he suddenly 
won the heart and hand 
of Esther Edwards, 
then only twenty-one. 
An account of their 
courtship and marriage 
is given in a letter by 
a pupil in Nassau Hall 
to his father, cited by 
Mr. Parton, as follows : 

‘*In the latter end of 
May [1752] the Pres- 
ident took a journey 
into New England, and 
during his absence he 
made a visit of but 
three days to the Rev. 
Mr. Edwards’s daughter at Stockbridge ; in which 
short time, though he had no acquaintance 
with, nor had even seen the lady these six years, 
I suppose he accomplished his whole design; for 
it was not above a fortnight «after his return here, ; 
before he sent a young fellow (who came out of | 
college last fall) into New England to conduct her | 
and her mother down here. They came to town 
on Saturday evening, the 27th ult., and on the 
Monday evening following, the nuptial ceremonies | 
were celebrated between Mr. Burr and the young | 
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with her, I cannot describe to you her qualifica- 
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tions vent properties. However, they say she is a 
very valuable lady. I think her a person of great 
| beauty; though I must say she is rather too young 
(being twenty-one years of age) for the President.”’ 
What would this young man have thought of the 
marriage of Dr. Witherspoon, who was a successor 
of Mr. Burr in the 
Presidential chair at 
Nassau Hall sixteen 
years afterward, and 
who, at the age of 
seventy years, married 
a young woman of 
twenty-three ? 

The Pennsylvania 
Journal, dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1748, contains 
the following minute 
description of the first 
Commencement exer- 
cises of the College of 
New Jersey, in the 
church of President 
Burr at Newark, and 
the first conferring of 
honorary degrees by 
that institution ; cere- 
monies which were 
kept up during the 
entire administration 
of that gentleman, at 
Nassau Hall. 

‘His Excellency 
(the Governor) was 
preceded from hislodg- 
ings from the Presi- 
dent’s house, first by 
the candidates walking 
in couples uncovered ; 
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| next followed the trustees, two and two, being 


covered ; and, last of all, his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, with the President at his left hand. At 
the door of the place appointed for the public acts, 
the procession (amid a great number of spectators 
| there gathered) was inverted, the candidates part- 
| ing to the right and left hand, and the trustees in 
like manner. His Excellency first entered with 
| the President, the trustees went following in the 
| order in which they were ranged in the charter ; 
and, last of all, the candidates. 
‘‘Upon the bell ceasing, and the assembly being 


' composed, the President began the public acts by 
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solemn prayers to God, in the English tongue, for 
a blessing upon the public transactions of the day ; 
upon his Majesty King George the Second and the 
royal family ; upon the British nation and do- 
minions; upon the Governor and government of 
New Jersey ; upon all seminaries of true religion 
and good literature, and particularly upon the 
infant College of New Jersey. Which being con- 
cluded, the President, attended in the pulpit by 
the Rev. Thomas Arthur, who had been instituted 
clerk of the corporation, desired, in the English 
tongue, the assembly to stand up and hearken to 
his Majesty’s royal charter, granted to the trustees 
of the College of New Jersey. Upon which, the 
assembly standing, the charter was distinctly read 
by the Rev. Mr. Arthur, with the usual endorse- 
ment of his Majesty’s Attorney-General on the 
certificate, signed by the Secretary of the Pro- 
vince as having been approved in Council with his 
Excellency. After this, the morning being spent, 
the President signified to the assembly that the 
succeeding acts would be deferred till two in the 
afternoon. Then the procession, in returning to 
the President’s house, was made in the order before 
observed. 

‘¢ The like procession was made in the afternoon 
as in the morning, and the assembly being seated 
in their places and composed, the President opened 
the public acts, first, by an elegant oration in the 
Latin tongue, delivered memoriter, modestly de- 
claring his unworthiness and unfitness for so 
weighty a trust as had been reposed in him; 
apologizing for the defects that would unavoidably 
appear in his part of the present services; display- 
ing the manifold advantages of the liberal arts and 
sciences in exalting and dignifying the human 
nature, qualifying them for the important duties 
of life, and rendering them useful members of 
Church and State. That to learning and the arts 
was chiefly owing the vast pre-eminence of the 
polished nations of Europe to the almost brutish 
savages in America, the sight of which last was a 
constant object of horror and commiseration. 

‘Then the President proceeded to mention the 
honor paid by our ancestors in Great Britain to 
the liberal sciences, by erecting and endowing 
those illustrious seminaries of learning which for 


many ages had been the honor and ornament of 


those happy isles, and the source of infinite advan- 
tages to the people there, observing that the same 
noble spirit had animated their descendants, the 
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first planters of Ameri¢a, who, as soon as they were 
formed into a State, in the very infancy of time, 
had wisely laid religion and learning at the foun- 
dation of their Commonwealth, and had always 
regarded them as the firmest pillars of the Church 
and State. That hence, very early, arose Harvard 
College, in New Cambridge, and afterward Yale 
College, in New Haven, which have had a grow- 
ing reputation for many years, and have sent forth 
many hundreds of learned men of various stations 
and characters in life, that in different periods 
have proved the honor and ornament of their 
country, and of which one or the other had been 
the a/ma mater of most of the literati then pres- 
ent. That learning, like the sun in its western 
progress, had now begun to dawn upon the Pro- 
vince of New Jersey, through the happy influence 
of its gracious patron, their most excellent Go- 
vernor. 

‘These, and many other particulars, having 
more oratoria, taking up three-quarters of an hour, 
and the Theszs being dispersed among the learned 
in the assembly, the candidates, by command of 
the President, entered upon the public disputation, 
in Latin, in which six questions in philosophy and 
theology were debated, one of which was, Whether 
the liberty of acting according to the dictates of 
conscience in matters merely religious, ought to 
be restrained by any human power? And it was 
justly held and concluded, that liberty ought not 
to be restrained. 

‘«Then the President, addressing himself to the 
trustees, in Latin, asked whether it was their 
pleasure that these young men, who had per- 
formed the public exercises in disputation, should 
be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of the 
Arts? Which being granted by his Excellency 
in the name of all the trustees present, the Presi- 
dent descended from the pulpit, and, being seated, 
with his head covered, received them two by two, 
and, according to the authority to him committed 
by the royal charter, after the manner of the 
academies in England, admitted his young scholars 
to the degree of Bachelor of the Arts. 

“‘In the next place, his Excellency, Jonathan 
Belcher, Esq., Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Province of New Jersey, having declared 
his desire to accept from that College the degree 
of Master of Arts, the other trustees, in a just 
sense of the honor done to the College by his Ex- 
cellency’s condescension, most heartily having 
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granted his request, the President, rising un- 
covered, addressed himself to his Excellency, and 
according to the same authority committed to him 
by the royal charter, after the manner of the 
academies of England, admitted him to the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

‘« Then the President ascended the pulpit, and 
commanded the orator sa/utatorius to ascend the 
rostrum, who, being Mr. Samuel Thane, just before 
graduated Bachelor of Arts, he in a modest and 
decent manner, first apologizing for his insuffi- 
ciency, and then having spoken of the excellency 
of the liberal arts and sciences and of the num- 
berless benefits they yielded to mankind in private 
and social life, addressed himself in becoming 
salutations and thanks to his Excellency and the 
trustees, the President and the whole assembly ; 
all which being performed in good Latin, from 
his memory, in a handsome, oratorical manner, in 
the space of about half an hour, the President con- 
cluded in English, with thanksgiving to Heaven 
and prayer to God for a blessing on the scholars 
that had received the public honors of the day, 
and for the smiles of Heaven upon the infant 
College of New Jersey, and dismissed the assem- 
bly. All which being performed to the great 
satisfaction of all present, his Excellency, with 








the trustees and scholars, returned to the house of 
the President in the order observed in the morn- 
ing, where, after sundry by-laws were made, 
chiefly for regulating the studies and manners of 
the students, they agreed upon a corporation 
seal,’’ 

The graduates of the College of New Jersey at 
that time (1748) were, ENos AyREs, a native of 
that State, who became pastor of a church in 
Orange County, New York ; BENJAMIN CHESTNUT, 
born in England, who became a zealous domestic 
missionary; Henry Hucu, who was pastor of 
churches in Maryland ; Israet Rerp, a clergyman 
in New York, and the first graduate of the Col- 
lege who became a member of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York; RicHARD STOCKTON, a na- 
tive of Princeton, an eminent lawyer and states- 
man, and Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and DanrEL THANE, who was born in Scot- 
land, and who was pastor of churches in Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, and Delaware, and missionary 
to Virginia and the Carolinas. The alumni of 
that College furnished a large number of the lead- 
ing patriots during the old war for independence, 
for nearly every one of them stood shoulder to 
shoulder, on the side of the people, in that 
struggle. 


THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY AT THE AGE OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


As stated in the foregoing paper, the College 
made an humble beginning in 1746. Within the 
more than a century and a quarter that it has 
blessed the State and the country, it has passed 
through some dark days, yet its management has 
ever been marked by intelligent, honorableenergy, 
and consequently its course has ever been forward 
surmounting all obstacles and passing safely 
through the darkest clouds that have shrouded its 
path. To-day, it stands a shining beacon on the 
highway of our National culture and educational 
progress. In respect to intrinsic excellence and 
substantial soundness, it has no superior on the 
American Continent. The Catalogue for it, one 
hundred and twenty-eight a year, shows that four 
hundred and eight young men are enrolled in its 
several classes, fitting themselves for the various 





| fields of usefulness wherein scholars and correctly 
| trained men can serve their fellow-men. We may 
| not with prophetic eye foresee, or with prophetic 
| pen forerecord, which, or even how many of the 
| present students of Princeton shall attain marked 
| distinction, but if the history of the past is allowed 
| to be a fair criterion for the future, the proportion 


must be large. Avery large number of the alumni 
of Princeton have been men of mark in literature, 
in theology, in the law, in medicine, in official 
stations of the highest trust—indeed, in all the 
walks of life where distinguished abilities, sound 
culture and correct principles, win renown. And, 
under the present eminent President and his 
worthy associates of the Faculty, the record of the 
future cannot be less gratifying to the friends of 
the noble old College. 
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The College has been the recipient of many 
generous benefactions, its management has been 
not only energetic but wise—hence it is in the 
most prosperous condition financially, while its 
equipment for its legitimate work is unexcelled by 
any institution of its class in the land. 

The most patent evidence of the sterling com- 
mon sense and eminent wisdom of its Trustees is 





to be found in the pre-eminently distinguished | 
names that grace its roll of successive Presidents. 
No College or Uni- 
versity in America 
has been more fortu- 
nate in this important 
particular than good 
old Princeton. We 
could wish we had 
the space to give the 
honored roll, but 
must be content to 
speak very briefly of 
the profound scholar, 
the able divine, the 
acute philosopher 
and discreet meta- 
physician, who now 
presides over the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. 
Dr. McCosh was 
elected, and entered 
upon the office of 
President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey in 
1868 (the Centen- 
nial year of that in 
which his _ fellow- 
countryman, Dr. 
Witherspoon, as- 
sumed the same of- 
fice). Hisreputation 
as a philosopher and an advanced academic refor- 





much attention to the great subject of academic 
instruction, and had formed enlightened views on 
university reform. He was, therefore, just the man 
to occupy a high academic position in this country, 
where his views could be more easily and extensively 
acted upon than in his native country. The Trustees 
who called and induced him to occupy his present 
influential position have done their country a signal 
service. Since Dr. McCosh was appointed Pres- 
ident, he has, mainly by his personal influence, 
succeeded in obtain- 
ing in this country, 
for the extension and 
improvement of the 
College of New 
Jersey, donations to 
the amount of con- 
siderably upwards of 
four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, This 
magnificent sum, so 
extremely creditable 
to American enlight- 
enment and _ liberal- 
ity, has been expen- 
ded in the erection of 
buildings and the in- 
stitution ofnew chairs 
and fellowships. The 
College has been 
greatly improved jn 
its discipline as well 
as in its equipment by 
the energy of the 
President, and at this 
moment it may chal- 
lenge comparison in 
all important matters 
with any similar insti- 
tution either in the 
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New or the Old World. That President McCosh 








mer had for some time before been very high in| may long be spared to exercise his admirable 
this country, and heenjoyed the advantage of having | powers in defence of truth, and in the training of 
visited England and made himself well acquainted | young men, must be the fervent wish of all who 


with many of its chief educational institutions. | can appreciate the man and his works. 

He had also some years before visited Germany and | Asan author, Dr. McCosh has for a quarter of a 
studied the system of instruction followed in its | century had a deservedly great reputation in both 
leading schools and universities. When a professor | Europeand America. ‘‘ The Method of the Divine 
at Belfast he had not contented himself with faith- | Government, Physical and Moral,’’ and ‘‘ The In- 
fully performing the duties of his chair and writing | tuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated,” 


important philosophical works, but he had given | are among his most important works. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, NINETY-NINE YEARS AGO. 


By NELLIE Hess Morris. 
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THE OLD CAPITOL OF VIRGINIA. 


One Hunprep Years AGo—who can in ima- 
gination go back and fully comprehend, vividly 
realize the stirring events that prepared the way 
for the birth of our glorious ‘‘ land of the free, 
and home of the brave?’’ Much less can we thus 
go back and comprehend the intense loyalty to 
the King and to the nation of Great Britain that 
induced our patriot fathers to exhaust every alter- 
native in the form of appeal, remonstrance and 
protest, ere they took up arms in defence of their 
rights and liberties—still less can we understand 
how that loyalty survived for months after the 
actual appeal to arms, and caused our patriot fathers 
long to cherish the hope of reconciliation and of a 
return to their old charter relations as Colonies of 
the British Empire. Many battles had been fought, 
very many lives offered up, ere the first thought 
of independence was developed into utterance— 
and then slower than leaven was that thought in 
working its way through the minds of the patriot 
masses, and betraying itself into action. 

It has been claimed that as early as May, 1775, 


the citizens of Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina, passed a Declaration of Independence. I 
have read numerous arguments fro and con, and 
have but recently read the article in the May, 
1874, number of Zhe American Historical Record, 
upon the said claim, and am constrained to the 
conclusion that, at best, if not disproven, neither 


| is the claim proven; but, be that as it may, it was 








not till a year later that any effectual action was 
had towards independence, and then it was glori- 
ous old Virginia that led off. 

On Monday, the 6th of May, there assembled 
in the old Capitol’ of Virginia, in the City of Wil- 


1 The sessions of the Assembly were held in the old Capi- 
tol at Williamsburg, of which the picture at the head of this 
paper is a representation, copied from an old print engraved 
in England about a hundred years ago. The first building 
erected on that spot for a Capitol, was burnt in the year 1746, 
and this was erected not long afterward. It was built of 
imported brick, and stood there, a monument of the revolu- 
tionary period, until April, 1832, when it, too, was consumed. 
The seat of government was removed to Williamsburg from 
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THE STATE House, PHILADELPHIA, IN 1776. 


liamsburg, a ‘‘ Convention of Delegates from the | of the protection of the British Crown, our pro- 


Counties and Corporations in the Colony of Vir- | perties subjected to confiscation, our people, when 
ginia.’’ I have before me the Journal of that | captivated, compelled to join in the murder and 
Convention, and from the record of Wednesday, | plunder of their relations and countrymen, and all 
May the rsth, I copy the following : former rapine and oppression of Americans de- 
‘¢ The Convention then, according to the Order | clared legal and just; fleets and armies are raised, 
of the Day, resolved itself into a Committee on and the aid of foreign troops engaged to assist these 
the state of the Colony, and, after some time spent | destructive purposes; the King’s representative in 
therein, Mr. President resumed the chair, and Mr. | this Colony hath not only withheld all the powers 
Cary reported, that the Committee had, according | of Government from operating for our safety, but 
to order, had under their consideration the state | having retired on board an armed ship, is carrying 
of the Colony, and had come to the following | on a piratical and savage war against us, tempting 
Resolutions thereupon; which he read in his! our slaves by every artifice to resort to him, and 
place, and afterwards delivered in at the Clerk’s | training and employing them against their masters. 
table, where the same were again twice read, and | In this state of extreme danger, we have no alter- 
unanimously agreed to, one hundred and twelve | native left but an abject submission to the will of 
Members being present : those overbearing tyrants, or a total separation 
‘* Forasmuch as all the endeavors of the United | from the Crown and Government of Great Britain, 
Colonies, by the most decent representations and | uniting and exerting the strength of all America 
petitions to the King and Parliament of Great| for defence, and forming alliances with foreign 
Britain, to restore peace and security to America | Powers for commerce and aid in war :—Wherefore, 
under the British Government, and a reunion with | | appealing to the Searcher of hearts for the sin- 
that people upon just and liberal terms, instead of | | cerity of former declarations expressing our desire 
a redress of grievances, have produced, from an to preserve the connection with that nation, and 
imperiousand vindictive Administration, increased : that we are driven from that inclination by their 
insult, oppression, and a vigorous attempt to effect wicked councils, and the eternal law of self-pre- 
our. total destruction:—By a late act all these! servation: 
Colonies are declared to be in rebellion, and out | 








“* Resolved, unanimously, That the Delegates ap- 
pointed to represent this Colony in General Con- 
gress be instructed to propose to that respectable 
body to declare the United Colonies free and 





Jamestown, in 1698, and remained there until Richmond 
became the capital of the State, in 1779. The old Capitol 
was the scene of many interesting events in our history. 








There the great deliberations which preceded the war for 
independence were held, and therein were heard the voices 
of those Virginia statesmen whose memory Americans will 
ever delight to honor. 





Independent States, absolved from all allegiance 
to, or dependance upon, the Crown or Parliament 
of Great Britain ; and that they give the assent 
of this Colony to such declaration, and to what- 
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THE STATE HousE (INDEPENDENCE HALL), IN 1861. 


ever measures may be thought proper and necessary | 
by the Congress for forming foreign alliances, and | 
a Confederation of the Colonies, at such time and | 
in the manner as to them shall seem best: Pro- | 
vided, That the power of forming Government for, 
and the regulations of the internal concerns of 
each Colony, be left to the respective Colonial 
Legislatures.”’ 

This Convention included among its members 
the best, most earnest and zealous, and at the same 
time the most intelligent of the people of the 
grand Old Dominion, and these were not content 
tu pass the glorious Resolution above quoted, but 
evinced their solemn and intelligent earnestness 
by providing for the organization of a thorough 
system of State government as well as for the ne- 
cessary courts and judicatories. Indeed, the legis- 
lation of the Virginia Convention not only showed 
it in advance of the legislative bodies of the other 
Colonies on the question of independence, but was 
enlightened, discreet and wise in a marked degree, 
fully worthy of a body of legislators of the largest 
experience. 

Meanwhile, in the Pennsylvania State House, 
at Philadelphia, was convened one of the most 
remarkable bodies that has ever come together, | 
with a still more remarkable mission—to deliberate | 
on, and promote the best interests of a Continent, 
and to develope (though its members did not 
realize this till long months after their first assem- | 
bling) a nation out of thirteen Colonies—the | 
giant patriots of the Colonies—the leaders in | 
the stirring events of the stirring times—the | 
representative men of the patriot thousands who | 
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were resolved to die freemen rather than live 
slaves. It takes times like those of 1775-83 to 
bring to light the strength of the strong and the 
weakness of the weak—and these times had de- 
monstrated that but an insignificant number of the 
patriot Congress were of the latter sort ; almost the 
entire body was of the bravest, best and strongest 
of patriot stuff. 

In this august assembly, on the 7th of June, 
1776, arose Richard Henry Lee, a Representative 
from Virginia, and, acting under the Resolution 
already cited, offered ‘‘ Certain Resolutions.’ 
Early in the year, indications had begun to appear 
of a growing sentiment among the people in favor 
of independence, and several of the provincial 
assemblies had considered, and more or less dis- 
tinctly endorsed, this public feeling. But now 
that the matter was brought forward in the Con- 
gress in a practical shape, there was a pause of 
doubt, almost of fear—members were startled, and 
some of them not yet ready to ratify the proposed 
bold, decided, irrevocable step. The Journal of 
the Congress does not even give the names of the 


| mover and seconder of the Resolutions, as it was 
_ judged best to suppress the names, to protect the 


brave patriots from the special vengeance of the 
British authorities, should the exigencies of the 
war place them in their enemies’ power. The 
Journal of date of June 7th tells us: 

“Certain Resolutions [Resolved, That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
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and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved. 

‘¢That it is expedient forthwith to take the 
most effectual measures for forming Foreign alli- 
ances. 

‘‘That a plan of Confederation be prepared 
and transmitted to the respective Colonies for 
their consideration and approbation, ] being moved 
and seconded, 

‘‘ Resolved, That the consideration of them be 
deferred till to-morrow morning; and that the 
Members be enjoined to attend punctually at ten 
o'clock, in order to take the same into considera- 
tion.”’ 

- Then the record of the following day runs: 

‘* Resolved, That the Resolutions respecting In- 
dependency be referred to a Committee of the 
whole Congress. 

‘* The Congress then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and, after some time, the 
President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison 
reported, that the Committee have taken into 
consideration the matter to them referred, but 
not having come to any resolution thereon, di- 
rected him to move for leave to sit again on 
Monday. 

‘* Resolved, That this Congress will, on Monday 
next, at ten o’clock, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to take into their further 
consideration the Resolutions referred to them.’’ 

On Monday, we are told: * 

‘* Agreeable to order, the Congress resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, to take 
into their further consideration the Resolutions to 
them referred; and after some time spent thereon, 
the President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison 
reported, that the Committee have had under con- 
sideratiun the matters referred to them, and have 
come toa Resolution thereon, which they directed 
hitn to report. 

‘‘The Resolution agreed to in Committee of 
the Whole being read, 

‘* Resolved, That the consideration of the first 
Resolution be postponed to Monday, the 1st day 
of July next; and, in the mean while, that no 
time ve lost, in case the Congress agree thereto, 
that a Committee be appointed to prepare a 
Declaration to the effect of the said first Resolu- 
tion, which is in these words: ‘That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; that they are absolved from 





all allegiance to the British Crown; and that all 
political connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.’ 

** Resolved, That the Committee be discharged.’’ 

The next day, June rith, it was 

** Resolved, That the Committee for preparing 
the Declaration consist of five. 

**Members chosen: Mr. Jefferson, Mr. /. Adams, 
Mr. Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. &. R. Liv- 
ingston.”’ 

And on the same day, it is evident that the 
majority of the Congress were not in doubt as to the 
adoption of the Resolutions and Declaration when 
they should come up at the commencement of the 
following month, for the record advises us that, im- 
mediately after the selection of the committee, it 
was 

‘Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
prepare and digest the form of a Confederation to 
be entered into between these Colonies. 

‘* That a Committee be appointed to prepare a 
plan of Treaties to be proposed to Foreign Powers.’’ 

And now, while we await the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Declaration, and the resumption of 
the consideration of the great question by the Con- 
gress, let us briefly survey the country, and ascer- 
tain the attitude of the several Colonies upon the 
all-important question of independence. 

We already know the position of Virginia. On 
the roth of the preceding April, the Assembly of 
Massachusetts had requested the people, at the then 
approaching election of representatives, to indicate 
their wish upon the question of independence, and 
the people of Boston on the 23d, in town-meeting 
assembled, had in responseinstructed their repre- 
sentatives to have their delegates in the Congress 
‘* advised that, in case the Congress should think 
it necessary, for the safety of the united Colonies, 
to declare them independent of Great Britain, the 
inhabitants of this Colony, with their lives and the 
remnants of their fortunes, will most cheerfully 
support them in that measure.” North Carolina, 
by a vote of a Convention held on the 22d of 
April, had instructed the representatives from that 
Colony ‘‘to concur with those from the other 
Colonies in declaring independence.’’ During 
the same month the Rhode Island Assembly had 
given the Rhode Island _ representatives the 
same instructions. On the day following the 
Offering of Mr. Lee’s Resolutions in the Con- 
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gress, the New York delegates asked the Pro- 
vincial Congress of that Colony for instructions, 
but that body declined to take the responsibility 
of giving instructions, and simply appealed to the 
people to indicate their will. The Assembly of 
Connecticut, on the 14th of June, and that of New 
Hampshire, on the 15th, instructed the delegates 
from their respective Colonies to concur in such 
Resolutions, while New Jersey told hers to act ac- 
cording to their best judgment. The Assembly of 
Pennsylvania had some time before instructed the 
representatives from that Colony to oppose any 
action favorable to independence ; in June, the 
Assembly rescinded these instructions and left the 
representatives to their own discretion. The Mary- 
land Convention also had in December, 1775, 
positively forbidden the representatives from that 
Colony to vote for independence, and in June, 1776, 
yielding to the solicitations and arguments of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and his patriotic 
colleagues, it reversed its adverse instructions, and 

‘* Resolved, That the instructions given to their 
Deputies in Decemder last be recalled, and the re- 
strictions therein contained removed ; and that the 
Deputies of said Colony, or any three or more of 
them, be authorized and empowered to concur with 
the other United Colonies, or a majority of them, in 
declaring the United Colonies free and independent 
States, in forming such further compact and con- 
federation between them, in making foreign alli- 
ances, and in adopting such other measures as shall 
be adjudged necessary for securing the liberties of 
America; and that said Colony will hold itself 
bound by the resolutions of a majority of the 
United Colonies in the premises, provided the sole 
and exclusive right of regulating the internal go- 
vernment and police of that Colony be reserved 
to the people thereof.’’ 

Delaware, Georgia, and South Carolina refused 
to take action upon the subject—thus leaving the 
respective delegations free to the exercise of their 
individual judgment. : 

As the 1st of July approached, the friends of 
independence naturally became intensely anxious 
concerning the probable vote of the Congress. It 
was known that a decided majority of the delegates 
individually, and a majority of the Colonial Dele- 
gation were pronounced in favor of independence ; 
but it was of the last importance that the vote of 
the Colonies should be unanimous, and this was 
not at all certain. Virginia, Massachusetts, North 








Carolina, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maryland, were pledged ; the rest un- 
pledged. 

At last the momentous day arrived. The Con- 
gress met, and proceeded with routine business in 
a quiet, spiritless manner—the one great question 
engrossed the minds and hearts of the true patriots 
who had come with brave hearts to take the step 
which could not be recalled, and which would 
place its advocates beyond the pale of possible 
pardon from the British government, in the possi- 
ble event of the resubjugation of the Colonies. 

At last, 

‘*The Order of the Day being read, 

‘* Resolved, That this Congress will resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole, to take into consid- 
eration the Resolution respecting Independency. 

‘* That the Declaration be referred to said Com- 
mittee. 

‘« The Congress resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole. After some time, the President 
resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison reported, 
that the Committee had come to a Resolution, 
which they desired him to report, and to move 
for leave to sit again. 

‘« The Resolution agreed to by the Commtttee of 
the Whole being read, the determination thereof 
was, at the request of a Colony, postponed till to- 
morrow. 

‘* Resolved, That this Congress will to-morrow 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole, to 
take into consideration the Declaration respecting 
Independence.”’ 

The next day, 

‘« The Congress resumed the consideration of the 
Resolution reported from the Committee of the 
Whole, which was agreed to, as follows : 

‘¢ Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved. 

‘* Agreeable to the Order of the Day, the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole; and after some time, the President re- 
sumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison reported, that 
the Committee have had under consideration the 
Declaration to them referred ; but not having had 
time to go through the same, desired him to move 
for leave to sit again. — 
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‘** Resolved, That this Congress will, to-morrow, 
again resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
to take into their further consideration the Decla- 
ration respecting Independence.’’ 

When on the 2d, the vote upon the Resolu- 
tion was had in the Committee of the Whole, the 
New York delegation was excused from voting,’ 
that of Delaware was divided’ and of the Penn- 
sylvania representatives, seven being present, four 
voted no, and three aye.* But when the final vote 


1 When the question was put, the New York representa- 
tives explained that owing to the peculiar course of the 
New York Congress, in refusing to instruct or advise them 
in the premises, they did not feel themselves authorized to 
vote either in the affirmative or the negative—they were, 
therefore, excused from voting. On the gth of July, however, 
the New York Convention adopted the following : 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That the reasons assigned by the 
Continental Congress for declaring the United Colonies free 
and independent States, are cogent and conclusive; and that 
while we lament the cruel necessity which has rendered that 
measure unavoidable, we approve the same, and will, at the 
risk of our lives and fortunes, join with the other Colonies in 
supporting it. 

“Resolved, That a copy of the said Declaration, and the 
aforegoing Resolution, be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the County of Westchester, with orders to publish 
the same with beat of drum at this place on Thursday next, 
and to give directions that it be published with all conve- 
nient speed in the several Districts within the said County, 
and that copies thereof be forthwith transmitted to the other 
County Committees within the State of Mew York, with 
orders to cause the same to be published in the several Dis- 
tricts of their respective Counties. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the Delegates of this State in 
the Continental Congress be, and they hereby are, authorized 
to concert and adopt all such measures as they may deem 
conducive to the happiness and welfare of the United States 
of America. 

“Extract from the Minutes : 

“ROBERT BENSON, Secretary.” 


Thus the Declaration became the “ Unanimous Declara- 
tion of the Thirteen United States of America.” 

2 The delegation of Delaware consisted of three, Czesar 
Rodney, Thomas McKean, and George Read—of these thetwo 
former approved of the immediate passage of a resolution of 
independence, while Read opposed present action; Rodney 
was absent, and the other two voting on opposite sides, the 
vote of the Colony was void; but when the final vote was 
had all three were at their posts, and Delaware’s vote was 
recorded in the affirmative. 

3 As stated, but seven of the nine Pennsylvania members 
were present, and four voted in the negative—thus in the 
preliminary vote Pennsylvania was entered against inde- 
pendence. But fortunately a new delegation displaced the 


opponents of the Resolution in time to place Pennsylvania 
on the patriotic side in the final vote. 








was taken by the Congress, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania were recorded on the patriotic side, the 
New York vote alone being wanting to make the 
adoption of the Resolution unanimous. 

The journal of July 3d, tells us: 

‘* Agreeable to the Order of the Day, the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, to take into their further consideration 
the Declaration ; and, after some time, the Presi- 
dent resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison re- 
ported that the Committee, not having yet gone 
through it, desired leave to sit again. 

‘* Resolved, That this Congress will, to-morrow, 
again resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, to take into their further consideration 
the Declaration of Independence.’’ 

And now we come to the great Birthday of the 
Republic, July 4th, when the Declaration having 
been fully canvassed and amended in Committee 
of the Whole, was finally ratified by the Congress, 
signed by its President, John Hancock alone, 
acccording to some authorities, while others 
assert that it was signed by all the members present 
with the solitary exception of John Dickinson, of 
Pennsylvania, and published to the world. I 
annex the Declaration as reported by the Com- 
mittee and as adopted by the Congress, in parallel 
columns, believing that many readers of the 
MonrTHLy will like to compare the two. 

The adoption of the Resolution was preceded 
by a long and intensely warm discussion in the 
Committee of the Whole, some of the representa- 
tives declaring themselves favorable to independ- 
ence, but doubtful of the full time having arrived 
for so advanced and pronounced a step. It isa 
remarkable fact that of the many speeches fro and 
con, but one is preserved entire, and that was 
published by its author, John Dickinson, some 
time after, in the vain hope of relieving himself 
of the odium he had gained by his course. When 
it is recollected that the public was by no means 
unanimous in favor of the irrevocable severance 
of the olden ties with Great Britain, that there’ 
was a strong possibility that the Americans might 
be eventually overpowered, and that every repre- 
sentative who voted for the overt act of high trea- 
son was, so to speak, placing the halter about his 
own neck and insuring his own hanging, should 
the British Government triumph—when all this is 
recollected, we cannot wonder that in the Con- 
gress there were some who were reluctant thus to 
place themselves beyond the pale of safety. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 





The Resolution having been finally adopted, 
and allegiance to the British Government having 
been thrown off, it only remained for the Con- 
gress to consider the form of declaring the great 
fact to the world. 

The Declaration of Independence had been 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson, and revised, cor- 
rected, and amended first by John Adams, and 
subsequently by the Committee, and had been 
submitted in the form and words (quoted in the first 
column of pages 499-504), onthe 1st of July. On 
the 2d, after the Resolution had passed, the Declara- 
tion was taken up in Committee of the Whole, and 
closely scrutinized and criticised, each paragraph, 
indeed each word, well weighed, and amended as 
shown by a comparison of the two columns of the 
Declaration as given on pages 499-504. It is 
certainly open to question whether some of the 
amendments were improvements, while the wisdom 
of a number of them will be evident to the most 


cursory reader.’ When the process of revising and | 


amending had been completed and the Committee 
of the Whole reported to the Congress, it was 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the Colonies or 
States. Whether the original Declaration was 


signed by the President only or by all the mem- 
bers of the Congress present, except John Dick- 
inson, is a question I cannot venture to decide 
—but the more probable statement of the matter 
appears to be that of Thomas Jefferson, that John 
Hancock signed it at the time, and that the fol 
lowing morning, as each member arrived, the cor- 


1 Most of the amendments were evidently designed to con- 
dense the paper, and in many cases these condensations un. 
doubtedly strengthen the paragraphs, while in some the effect 
is not so good. The most important omission was of a para- 
graph strongly condemnatory of the slave trade ; it is instruc- 
tive toread the paragraph as it came from Jefferson’s pen. 
Doubtless, many of his avowed followers in late years never 
knew how bitterly hostile the great eclarer was not only'to the 
slave trade, but to slavery fer se ; I believe there is not, in 
all his speeches and other productions that have been pre- 
served, a solitary sentence or phrase that can be cited in 
eulogy or defence of, or even apology for, slavery. It is said 
that the slave trade paragraph was stricken out to satisfy certain 
representatives of Georgia and the Carolinas, but Dr. Lossing 
controverts this, and seeks to show that it was erased because 
the charges therein were not susceptible of proof. Possibly, 
there was some weight in the consideration that some of the 
nations of the world were at that time directly interested in 
the evil traffic, and policy dictated the avoidance of any ex- 
pressions calculated to alienate or antagonize a single nation. 





rected paper was shown to him and, without any 
formal order of the Congress, each member affixed 
his name to it, in token of his entire endorsement 
of its contents and self-consecration to its mainte- 
nance. At any rate, the precious document was 
ordered to be engrossed upon a suitable parchment 
with a view to its being signed by all the dele- 
gates, and on the 2d of August it was signed by 
every member of the Congress—Dickinson having 
been retired in the interim. Among the signers 
were several who had not been members at the 
time of its adoption,’and it is worthy of note that 
George Read, Robert Morris, and others who 
had opposed present action on the question of 
independence, when the step had been taken joined 
with their colleagues in signing the Declaration, 
and thenceforward were among the boldest, most 
determined, and most useful supporters and cham- 
pions of the new-born Nation. 

The immediate effects of the passage of the 
Resolution and Declaration were to elevate the 
tone and spirit of the entire Congress, and to in- 
spire the people of all the States with renewed 
hopes, courage, and determination. Hitherto, 
there had been wanting a something that all felt 
the lack of—but few could define what it was— 
it now became evident that it was just this—a dis- 
tinctive issue to be determined, a National Inde- 
pendence to be achieved and maintained. The 
war, from the moment that the Declaration was 
published,assumed grander proportions—no longer 
a War of Rebellion, it was now a War of Inde- 
pendence—no longer a War between rebellious 
subjects and an angry Government, it was now a 
War between a vigorous young Republic and a 
vast Nation still great, though in a state of tempo- 
rary blindness or stupidity. Before the adoption 
of the Resolution and Declaration, even the most 
splendid victory upon the part of the Americans 
would leave the Colonies still subject to future in- 
justice and oppression from the British Govern- 
ment—but Independence declared, victory meant 
the achievement of Nationality, with the possibility 
of a glorious future. And this fact was well un- 
derstood by a large proportion of the more intelli- 
gent Americans. 


2 Matthew Thornton did not become a member of the 
Congress until November (I believe), 1776; but he was so 
anxious to enter his name upon the immortal roll, that the 
Congress accorded him the privilege. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


On the 1st of July, pursuant to agreement, Mr. 
Lee’s motion was brought up in the committee of 
the whole House, Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia 
(father of the late President Harrison), in the 
chair. The draft of a Declaration of Independence 
was reported at the same time, and for three con- 
secutive days it was debated by paragraphs seri- 
atim. Many alterations, omissions, and amend- 
ments were made. The following is a copy of 
that original draft, before any amendments were 
made in Committee of the Whole: 


As Reported by the Committee. 

When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with inherent and inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate, that governments, long established, should 
not be changed for light and transient causes. 
And, accordingly, all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
begun at a distinguished period, and pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to reduee 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colo- 





‘*Agreeably to the order of the day, the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, to take into their further consideration 
the Declaration ; and, after some time, the Presi- 
dent resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison re- 
ported that the Committee have agreed to a De- 
claration, which they desired him to report.”’ 
The Declaration being read, was agreed to, as 
follows: 


As Adopted by the Congress. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. ‘That, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and, ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themsclves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colo- 
nies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
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As Reported by the Committee. 


nies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to expunge their former systems of 
government. The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of unremitting injuries 
and usurpations ; among which appears no solitary 
fact to contradict the uniform tenor of the rest ; 
but all have, in direct object, the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world; for the truth of which we pledge a faith 
yet unsullied by falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained ; and when so suspended, he has neglected 
utterly to attend to them, 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless these 
people would relinquish the right of representation 
in the Legislature ; a right inestimable to them, 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the repository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeat- 
edly and continually, for opposing with manly 
firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such disso- 
luiions, to cause others to be elected, whereby the 
legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise, 
the state remaining in the mean time exposed to 
all the dangers of invasion from without and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these states: for that purpose obstructing the 
laws for naturalization of foreigners: refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither ; 
and raising the conditions of new appropriations 
of lands. 

He has suffered the administration of justice 
totally to cease in some of these states, refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made our judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 
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strains them to alter their former systems of gov- 
ernment. The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 


He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operations till his assent should be 
obtained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless these 
people would relinquish the right of representation 
in the Legislature—a right inestimable to them, 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the repository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing, with manly firmness, his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such disso- 
lutions, to cause others to be elected ; whereby 
the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large for their 
exercise; the state remaining, in the mean time, 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these states; for that purpose obstructing the 
laws for the naturalization of foreigners; refusing 
to pass others to encourage their migration hither, 
and raising the conditions of new appropriations 
of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, 
by refusing his assent to laws for establishing judi- 
ciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 
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He has erected a multitude of new offices by a 
self-assumed power, and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, stand- 
ing armies and ships of war, without the consent 
of our Legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; 

For protecting them, bya mock trial, from pun- 
ishment for any murders which they should com- 
mit on the inhabitants of these states ; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us of the benefits of trial by jury ; 


For transporting us beyond the seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses ; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighboring province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, anc enlarging its bound- 
aries, so as to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these states ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
the forms of our governments; 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and de- 
claring themselves invested with power to legislate 
for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, withdraw- 
ing his governors, and declaring us out of his alle- 
giance and protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burned our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy un- 
worthy the head of a civilized nation. 


He has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants 
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He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people 
and eat out their substance. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our Legis- 
latures. 

He has affected to render the military indepen- 
dent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us ; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these states ; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent ; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits 
of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for 
pretended offenses; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighboring province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarging its bounda- 
ries, so as to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, 
the forms of our governments; 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and de- 
claring themselves invested with Lower to legislate 
for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring 
us out of his protection, and waging war against 
us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burned our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries, to complete the works of 
death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely par- 
alleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
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of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions of 
existence ; he has excited treasonable insurrections 
of our fellow-citizens with the allurements of for- 
feiture and confiscation of our property. 

He has constrained others, taken captive on the 
high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has waged cruel war against human nature 
itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and 
liberty in the persons of a distant people, who 
never offehded him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable death in their transportation 
thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel powers, is the warfare of the CHRISTIAN 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep open 
a market where MEN should be bought and sold, 
he has prostituted his negative for suppressing 
every legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain 
this execrable commerce. And that this assem- 
blage of horrors might want no fact of distin- 
guished dye, he is now exciting those very people 
to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived them by murder- 
ing the people upon whom he obtruded them: 
thus paying off former crimes committed against 
the LIBERTIES of one people with crimes which he 
urges them to commit against the LIvEs of an- 
other. ; 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms : 
our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a people who mean to be 
free. Future ages will scarce believe that the 
hardiness of one man adventured, within the 
short compass of twelve years only, to build a 
foundation so broad and undisguised, for tyranny 
over a people fostered and fixed in principles of 
freedom. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from 
time to time, of attempts by their Legislature to 
extend a jurisdiction over these our states. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here, no one of which 
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captive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among us, 
and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants 
of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms: 
our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to 
our British brethren. We have warned them, 
from time to time, of attempts by their Legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have 
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could warrant so strange a pretension; that these 
were effected at the expense of our own blood 
and treasure, unassisted by the wealth or the 
strength of Great Britain; that in constituting, 
indeed, our several forms of government, we had 
adopted one common king, thereby laying a foun- 
dation for perpetual league and amity with them ; 
but that submission to their Parliament was no 
part of our Constitution, nor ever in idea, if his- 
tory may be credited; and we appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, as well as to the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
usurpations, which were likely to interrupt our 
connection and correspondence, They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity ; and when occasions have been given 
them, by the regular course of their laws, of re- 
moving from their councils the disturbers of our 
harmony, they have, by their free election, re- 
established them in power, At this very time, 
too, they are permitting their chief magistrate to 
send over, not only soldiers of our common 
blood, but [Scotch and] foreign mercenaries to 
invade and destroy us. These facts have given 
the last stab to agonizing affection, and manly 
spirit bids us to renounce forever these unfeeling 
brethren. We must endeavor to forget our former 
love for them; we must, therefore, acquiesce in 
the necessity which denounces our separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, ene- 
mies in war; in peace, friends. 

We might have been a free and great people 
together; but a communication of grandeur and 
of freedom, it seems, is below their dignity. Be it 
so, since they will have it. The road to happiness 
and to glory is open to us too; we will climb it 
apart from them, and acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our eternal separation. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, 
and by the authority of the good people of these 
states, reject and renounce all allegiance and sub- 
jection to the kings of Great Britain, and all 
others who may hereafter claim by, through, or 
under them; we utterly dissolve all political con- 
nection which may heretofore have subsisted be- 
tween us and the Parliament or people of Great 
Britain ; and, finally, we do assert the colonies to 
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appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them as we 
hold the rest of mankind—enemies in war—in 
peace, friends, 


We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name 
and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that, as free and independent 
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be free and independent states ; and that, as free | 


and independent states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, es- 
tablish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this declaration, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 


I have already spoken of the immediate effect 
of the Declaration of Independence upon the 
Congress and the people of the country. Its 
effect upon the various nations of Christendom 
was equally auspicious ; it gave the Americans a 
new standing that was appreciated by all—the 
unfriendly and the friendly alike felt this. Even 
the British authorities could not conceal the re- 
spect which the bold act inspired. ‘The calm 
dignity of the Congress—the evidently careful 
consideration the great document itself showed it 
had received—even the perceptible reluctance of 
many of the representatives to take the final steps— 
all these were understood, and operated most favor- 
ably in theseveral foreign lands. Not less potent was 
the moderation of the people in the expression 
of the heartfelt joy that they could not but feel, 
in its influence upon the peoples and governments 
of the world. 

The Declaration was officially proclaimed on 
the 5th of July, and, with the ntmost celerity then 
possible, it was published to all parts of the coun- 
try. In a General Order of the goth of July, 
General Washington said: ‘‘ The General hopes 
this important event will serve as an incentive to 
every officer and soldier to act with fidelity 
and courage, as knowing that now the peace 
and safety of his country depend—under God— 
solely on the success of our arms; and that 
he is now in the service of a State possessed of 
sufficient power to reward his merit, and advance 
him to the highest honours of a free Country.” 
At six o’clock the same evening, each brigade was 
assembled, and the Declaration was read. General 
Washington says, in his letter to the Congress, 
after stating what he had done in the premises, 
‘¢ The expressions and behaviour of the officers and 
men testify their warmest approbation.” 

The Legislative bodies and Conventions of the 
several Sta¢es all promptly responded in the most 
patriotic terms—those that had hesitated and ap- 
peard to doubt, were as emphatic in their endorse- 
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| States, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent 
| states may of right do. And for the support of 
| this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
| tection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
| sacred honor. 


ment of the step taken, and as warm in their resolves 
to maintain the Freedom and Independence of the 
United States of America, as were those that had 
urged the taking of the step. Nor were their rep- 
resentatives intheir State Assemblies more earnest 
than the people in approving the Declaration, and 
in the expression of a firm purpose to consecrate 
life and fortune to the achieving and maintaining 
of the Freedom and Independence of the Re- 
public. 

And now, looking back, ninety-nine years into 
the history of those days of our country’s struggle 
for the right to a place among the Nations of the 
Earth—we cannot but thank God that our fore- 
fathers in the Congress had the moral courage to 
decree, and that our forefathers throughout the 
land had the moral and physical courage to 
achieve, the Independence of our now large and 
prosperous Nation. May God give their descend- 
ants the will and the courage and the intelligence to 
maintain that Independence absolute of a// foreign 
influence, unto the end of time! 

The steady expansion, and substantial develop- 
ment of the country in the ninety-nine years past 
has fully demonstrated the wisdom of the sever- 
ance of the Colonial ties and the founding of the 
Republic, I have not space here to note the 
development and progress of the nation in wealth, 
in commerce, etc. ; but the following brief table 
shows the expansion of our territorial limits: 


Square Miles. 
Original area of the Thirteen States . ; - 820,680 
Louisiana, purchased in 1803, cost $15,000,000 . 899,579 
Florida, purchased in 1809, cost $3,000,000 7 66,900 
Territory acquired by the — Treaty, in 
1842 and 1846. ° 308,052 
Texas, 1846, cost by gupnit of Toe debt, 
$7,500,000 . ; 318,000 
California and New Menieo, 1847, cost expense 
of war, $15,000,000 ‘ ‘ 22,955 
Arizona, purchased in 1854, cost ¢ $10,000,000 ‘ 30,000 
Alaska, purchased in 1867, cost $7,200,000 ; 500,000 


3,406,166 


Aggregate area in 1875 
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MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


By Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 


IV. Joun WitnHeErRspoon, D.D., LL.D., THE DIVINE, THE AUTHOR, THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT, AND THE PATRIOT STATESMAN. 











NINETY-NINE years ago, in the Pennsylvania 
State House, since better known as ‘ Independ- 
ence Hall,’’ in the City of Philadelphia, was con- 
vened the most remarkable legislative assembly in 
the historic annals of the world—called together 
the year before, from all the diversified walks of 
life, but few of the members having had even the 
most limited experience in public affairs, the Con- 
tinental Congress ranks below no legislative body 
that has ever been assembled. The patriot 
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of duty, left their accustomed avocations, sacri- 
ficed their pecuniary interests, disregarded all 
selfish considerations, and had met in Congress 
with a single object and aim, that of promoting 
the true interests of their respective Colonies and 
of ‘the United Coloines.’’ They fully realized 
the responsibilities they had accepted, and com- 
prehended the vast labor they had undertaken, 
and holding in check their ardent sympathy with 
the excitement of the times, in the calm, dignified 


members, representing the patriot masses of the | manner of veteran senators, and with a marvelous 


several Colonies, had, in obedience to the call 


| degree of good sense, sound judgment, and far- 
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seeing wisdom, regulated the extensive, complex 
and peculiarly perplexing affairs of the inchoate 
Nation. We can scarcely make ourselves realize 
the difficulties that beset the Congress of 1775-76, 
in legislating for ‘‘ the Thirteen United Colonies’’ 
during the period from the commencement of the 
War to the Declaration of Independence, while 
the country was in the anomalous condition of 
transition from Dependent Colonies to Inde- 
pendent States. The nearer we approach to such 
a realization, the more we shall marvel at the saga- 
city, and the more we shall revere the memory, of 
the Continental Congressmen. 

Reader, will you, in imagination, go back with 
me ninety-nine years, and accompany me into 
the sacred edifice where this Congress is in session ? 
We instinctively pause at the threshold, with a 
feeling akin to awe, ere we venture within the 
hallowed portals, into the august assembly. And 
once within, we silently scan the ‘* Memorable 
Americans,’’ one by one, and note the well-known 
features of the noble President, John Hancock ; his 
colleagues Samuel and John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, 
Charles Carroll, Benjamin Franklin, and the rest 
of the grand galaxy of patriot stars. 

Conspicuous, even as he sits quietly in this 
grand Congress,’ we see a man of commanding 
presence,’ though of but medium stature, his bright, 
intellectual eyes ever open to the best interests of 
the land he has so thoroughly adopted as his own 
that his fair Scotch complexion, clearly defined 
Scotch features and unmistakable Scotch accent, 
combined, though they prove his Scotch nativity, 
cannot induce us to regard him in any other light 
than as a true American. We readily identify 
him, without noticing his clerical garb.* And 


1 Dr. Witherspoon was a member of the Congress from 
1776 to 1782, inclusive, except for a portion of 1780; about 
the close of 1779, he resigned his seat “ from a conviction of 
his inability to sustain the burden of expense incident to 
holding it, as well as from a desire to give his particular 
attention to the revival of the College.” The urgent and 
unanimous demand of the people soon compelled him to 
return to this important sphere of duty, where he continued 
to serve faithfully until the close of 1782, when he positively 
refused longer to absent himself from his College. 

2 Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green said of him: “ He had more of the 
quality called presence than any other individual with whom 
the writer has ever had intercourse, Washington excepted.” 

5 Rev. Dr. Sprague says: “ During the whole period in 
which he was occupied in civil life, he never laid aside his 
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now, having identified Dr. Witherspoon, let us 
look well at him—he will bear the closest scrutiny 
—physically, mentally, morally, no defect can 
we detect—view him as we please and when we 
please, and, in every light and always, he is the 
same upright, honest, God-fearing (never man- 
fearing) man—a perfect specimen of the best sort 
of Scottish Presbyterians, than whom better men 
to become American freemen have never sought 
these shores. 

As before noted, Dr. Witherspoon is of medium 
stature; his large head and well-proportioned 
limbs relieve the tendency to corpulency, while 
his fine forehead, bright eyes, and, indeed, his 
features as a harmonious whole, impress us with a 
strong conviction that New Jersey has made a 
wise selection in appointing him a representative, 
and a no less strong conviction that he will prove 
himself the peer of the patriot giants of the Con- 
gress. While gravity is clearly its characteristic, 
there is a benignity of expression that makes his 
countenance a pleasant study. He has laid aside 
the clerical full-bottomed wig; his hair is full and 
he wears it long, confined at the extremity of the 
back locks by an artificial curl or buckle. He has 
journeyed nearly five months into his fifty-fifth 
year, and, though not appearing younger, he has 
the look of robust health. 

But it is the 2d of July, and the routine busi- 
ness having been disposed of while we have been 
studying Dr. Witherspoon’s Physique, President 
Hancock interruptsour agreeable study by announ- 
cing that the hour has arrived for the Congress to 
proceed to the Order of the Day. Among the 
representatives, there are some good, true patriots 
who oppose the immediate adoption of the Reso- 
lution and Declaration of Independence, the 
main avowed ground of their opposition being that 
the time has not arrived for so bold, decided, and 
irrevocable a step as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence from the British Government. There are 
others who are timidly halting between these and 
the brave champions of the great and momen- 
tous measure. John Adams is the acknowledged 


ministerial character, but always appeared in every relation as 
became an ambassador of God. * * * Nor would he consent, 
like some other clerical members of Congress, to change, in 
any particular, the dress which distinguished his order; 
wishing not only to remember, but to make others remember, 
that he was a minister of God in a sacred as well as ina 
civil sense.” 
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TUSCULUM, THE RESIDENCE OF 


leader of the more advanced party, and we listen 
with wrapt attention to his powerful speech in 
favor of the immediate adoption of the Resolution 
and Declaration. Others speak for and against, 
and now John Witherspoon deliberately arises— 
all eyes are turned towards him, the most profound 
silence reigns for a moment, and then he com- 
mences in slow, deliberate, measured syllables, 
while all listen with almost breathless intentness, 
for all know, though it is his first speech in this 
Hall, that one of the mighty champions of liberty 
is speaking ; as he proceeds, his words flow faster, 
his features speak the intensity of his feelings, his 
countenance is all aglow, nay, blazes with enthu- 
siasm; the excitement of his auditors cannot be 
described as he pauses a moment and points to the 
Declaration upon the Secretary’s table, ere his 
powerful voice, having attained its full volume, 
bursts forth in tones of thunder : 


“That noble instrument on your table should be 
subscribed this very morning by every pen in this 
house! He that will not respond to its accents, and 
strain every nerve to carry into effect its provisions, 
is unworthy the name of freeman. For my own part, 
of property I have some, of reputation more. That 
reputation is staked, that property pledged, on the 
issue of this contest. And although these gray hairs 
must soon descend into the sepulchre, I would infi- 
nitely rather they should descend thither by the hands 
ofthe public executioner than desert, at this crisis, 
the sacred cause of my country.” 


He resumes his seat, amid almost painful silence 


that seems to act like an intensifying reflector, 
throwing out in strong light his burning words. 








aya! - 
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The vote is had, the result announced—the 
Committee of the Whole rises, and its chairman 
reports that the Resolution has received the assent 
of mine of the Colonies. At last the spell is 
broken, and members breathe more freely, while 
the House prepares for the formal vote—it is taken, 
and ¢welve Colonies are recorded in the affirma- 
tive—the New York delegation having refrained 
from voting in consequence of a doubt of their 
right to commit their constituents in the absence 
of any indication of their will in the premises.” 

And now, the Resolution having been finally 
adopted, the Nation being born,’ there is no hap- 
pier man in the Hall than the patriot divine. He 
fully realizes that the infant Republic has a bap- 
tism of fire and blood to pass through ere it can 


| fairly start forward upon a career of prosperity and 


beneficence—yet is he happy, because he believes 
in the God of Mercy and of Justice, and his Faith 
forbids fear, or even doubt, as to the issue of a con- 
test between right and liberty on the one hand, 
and wrong and oppression on the other. But, 
reader, let us retire now from the Hall, and, while 
the Congress is discussing the Declaration, we can- 
not be better employed than in looking back over 
the earlier life of Dr. Witherspoon. 

About fourteen miles east of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in the parish of Yester, on the 5th of Febru- 
ary, 1722, John Witherspoon was born. His 


1 See page 496 of this MONTHLY. 


2 QuERyY—Should not the 2d of July, rather than the 4th, 
be celebrated as our Nation’s Birthday ? 
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father was the Rev. James Witherspoon, the able 
and faithful pastor of Yester, and his mother wasa 
lineal descendant of the intrepid Reformer, John 
Knox. I cannot coincide with those who regard 
a man’s ancestry as of no moment, and I confess 
to me it was interesting to learn that John Wither- 
spoon’s male ancestors for more than two hundred 
years had been ministers of the Gospel, and that 
at the head of that line was that wonderful man, 
John Knox. He might have become good and 
great, had his forefathers been of the worst and 
meanest, but I can better comprehend the charac- 
teristics of his later life, when I know that he came 
of a cultured and Godly race. 

His highly intelligent and pious mother gave 
John his first lessons in worldly learning, while, 
after the manner of the Scotch mothers, with spe- 
cial care she laid in his mind and heart the foun- 
dation of true wisdom from the oracles of God. 
His intellect was wonderfully bright and quick to 
expand under careful training, and at an early age 
he was entered as a pupil in the public school of 
Haddington, where his progress was so rapid that 
at fourteen he was admitted to the University of 
Edinburgh. His record here was honorable to 
both head and heart, his scholarship second to 
none, and his deportment perfect. 

At about twenty-one years of age, having gradu- 
ated with distinction, he was licensed to preach. 
He declined an invitation to become the assistant 
and successor to his father in the important parish 
of Yester, and accepted the populous parish of 
Beith, in the West of Scotland, where his labors, 
covering twelve years, not only won him the sin- 
cere love and esteem of his people, but were sig- 
nally blessed. During his stay there he experi- 
enced a singular and disagreeable episode, in 1746. 
The British Empire was at that time in ferment 
with the attempts of the Pretender to secure the 
throne ; led by curiosity, he went to witness the 
battle of Falkirk, where the disastrous defeat of the 
Royal army left the rebels masters of the territory ; 
Mr. Witherspoon and some other spectators, sus- 
pecting no danger, were made prisoners and im- 
mured in the Castle of Doune. Some of his fellow- 
prisoners succeeded in effecting their escape from 
the castle ; he was invited and at first determined 
to join in the attempt, but second thought resulted 
in his awaiting regular release. He was detained 
in all about a fortnight. 

In 1757, Mr. Witherspoon was called to the pas- 





toral charge of the ‘‘ Low Church”’ in the large 
and flourishing town of Paisley ; the Presbytery of 
Paisley refusing its consent to the call, the Church 
appealed, according to Presbyterian law, to the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, which, after a patient 
hearing of the case, decided against the Presbytery, 
and Mr. Witherspoon was installed during that 
year in his new charge, where he remained until 
1768, when he left his native land for the Ameri- 
can shores. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Witherspoon had become 
known asa writer of singular power as early as 
1753; in 1756, his ‘* Essay on Justification’”’ 
gained him high rank as a theological writer, while 
his ‘‘ Essays on Important Subjects,’’ including 
his ‘‘ Treatise on Regeneration,’ published in 
1764, won him great reputation far beyond the 
bounds of his own country, aud during this year 
the University of Aberdeen recognized his merits 
as a theologian by conferring upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity.’ 

The extent of his reputation can be judged from 
the fact that, within a short time, he received 
pressing calls from a church in Dublin, Ireland; 
from one in Rotterdam, Holland; from one in 
Dundee, Scotland, and from the Princeton Col- 
lege, in the Colony of New Jersey. The last was 
in the year 1766, and was sent to him by the 
hands of Richard Stockton, a member of the Cor- 
poration of the College, then in England. Hede- 
clined all the church calls, and at first refused to 
accept that to Princeton—the main cause of his 
refusal is stated to have been his wife’s unwilling- 
ness to come to America. But, upon the call being 
repeated and urged, he at last, having secured 
his wife’s consent, accepted the Presidency of 
Princeton. 

Dr. Witherspoon was inaugurated as President 
of Princeton College on the 17th of August, 1768. 
His arrival had been the occasion of intense re- 
joicing, not only at Princeton, but throughout and 
beyond the Province, not only in the Presbyterian 
Church but among Evangelical Christians gener- 
ally. And this general rejoicing was soon seen to 
be not in the least extravagant—Princeton College 
was, of course, directly the largest gainer, but the 
cause of liberal education throughout the American 
Colonies was sensibly benefited by his intelligent 


1In 1785, Yale College conferred on Dr, Witherspoon the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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administration of the duties of his office, and the 
vast improvements he introduced in the matter 
and manner of instruction. According to Dr. 
Sprague, Dr. Witherspoon is entitled to the dis- 
tinguished credit of having, among his wise inno- 
vations, introduced the method of teaching by lec- 
ture, which, Dr. Sprague says, ‘‘seems previously 
to have been unknown to our American Colleges.”’ 
‘¢ He actually delivered lectures on four different 
subjects—namely, Eloquence and Composition, 
Taste and Criticism; Moral Philosophy; Chro- 
nology and History; and Divinity. Though it 
was impossible that he should go very much in 
detail into these several subjects, yet they were all 
handled in a luminous and able manner, and 
showed at once the versatility and the industry of 
the lecturer.’’, When he had come over, he had 
brought with him three hundred choice works as a 
donation to the library of the College, and his 
friends in England and Scotland sent many more 
to him for the same library. It was also through 


his efforts that the College secured the famous 
Rittenhouse Orrery or Planetarium,’ besides an ex- 
cellent philosophical apparatus from England. 


And indeed, the intelligent and well-directed zeal 
of the new President were felt in every depart- 
ment of the College. Not the least in importance, 
among the many tangible advantages the Doctor 
brought to the College, was an immediate improve- 
ment in its financial condition, which had been in 
a very depressed state for some months. 

But, while faithful and indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of every duty as President, Dr. Witherspoon 
never forgot that he was a minister of the Gospel. 
He held the office of Pastor of the Church of 
Princeton during his entire Presidency. 

Soon after his entrance upon the Presidency, the 
dispute which had been kept up for years, with 
much feeling on both sides, between the Colonies 
and the British Government, began rapidly to as- 
sume a dark, threatening aspect. Dr. Witherspoon 
early became convinced that the Colonies were in 
the right, and were but seeking to maintain their 
legal and just rights, and to preserve their liberty as 
British subjects—and thus convinced, he did not 
hesitate to assume the responsibility of declaring 
himself warmly and unequivocally on the side of 
the Colonies. Sothoroughly American were his 
views, and so marked his boldness in avowing 


1 See page 486 of this MONTHLY. 





them upon every proper opportunity, that he, early 
in the controversy, won the implicit confidence 
of the patriotic Americans. This confidence, with 
the high regard entertained of his scholarship, 
and of his clear and luminous judgment, made 
him an acknowledged leader in the councils of 
the New Jersey patriots. 

The Continental Congress had set apart the 17th 
of May, 1776, as a day of fastingand prayer. On 
this occasion, Dr. Witherspoon preached a sermon 
on ‘*The Dominion of Providence over the Pas- 
sions of Men ;’’ this sermon was published and 
dedicated ‘‘ To John Hancock, President of the 
Continental Congress.’’ Viewing the questions 
of the day from the American standpoint, in this 
sermon the Doctor gave a masterly discussion of 
the whole subject, strongly arraigning the aggres- 
sors and defending the Colonies. 

The war having dispersed the students, and thus 
released him from the active duties of President 
of Princeton College, Dr. Witherspoon did not 
deem it incompatible with his clerical office to 
participate in the folitical assemblies of the 
time, and we find him a conspicuous member 
of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, 
though he served here but eleven days—being 
unanimously elected on the 22d of June to 
represent New Jersey in the Continental Con- 
gress, then in session in Philadelphia. Here he 
had taken his seat but a few days before the 
great discussion upon the Resolution and Decla- 
ration of Independence, in which he bore a most 
important and honorable part, as we have seen in 
the earlier part of this paper. Had his record as 
a Patriot-Statesman begun and ended with that 
noble speech, it would have been glorious, and 
would have constituted a perfect title to enroll- 
ment among the foremost and best of ‘‘ Memo- 
rable Americans.’’ That single speech gives Dr. 
Witherspoon a claim to the undying admiration, 
gratitude, and love of all true Americans—nay, of 
every freeman and lover of liberty, of every name 
and clime, to the end of time. But his record as 
a Patriot-Statesman did not end with that speech. 

Reader, we return now to the Hall which has 
won the proud title of ‘‘ Independence Hall,”’ to 
witness the scene which has scarcely a parallel in 
history—the grand scene of the 4th of July, 1776! 
The Congress, sitting as a Committee of the 
Whole, has patiently canvassed the Declaration, 
scrutinized each line, weighed each word, and 








now reports the immortal document tothe Congress 
with such amendments as have been deemed ncces- 
sary to make it as near perfect as a human paper 
may hope to be. John Hancock has resumed the 
Chair, and with calm dignity states the question— 
‘Shall the Declaration of Independence, as re- 
ported by the Committee of the Whole, now 
pass ?”’ 
sponds (the exceptions are few, and these decline 
to vote at all) in the affirmative; when the name 
of the patriot divine is called, there is no ear 
present sodull as.to mistake the emphatic ‘‘ Aye !’’ 
The roll is completed—the Secretary announces 


The roll of members is called—each re- | 
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| admirable Declaration, but opened the door of In- 
' dependence to admit the Colonies to the fields of 
Liberty and the workshops of National pros- 
perity—that Resolutions and Declarations might 
be multiplied ad 4ditum, without any nearer ap- 
proach to true Independence, unless the Congress, 
the Army, and the People, with honest, earnest, 
unflagging, unfaltering zeal, labored to achieve 
| that Independence; he well knew that the Re- 
| solution and Declaration must be vitalized by ac- 
| tion, or their fruit would be as valueless and bitter 
_as the Apples of Sodom. As I have said, he believed 
in the God of Mercy and of Justice—he believed 


| 
| 


the glorious Chart of Liberty adopted by a unani- | that God wouid by His Providence establish and 


mous vote of all the Thirteen 
United Colonies, now the 
THIRTEEN UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA—the solemn hush 
that has hitherto prevailed is 
broken by the joyful pealing 
of the great Bell,’ which 
rings with a marvelously ex- 
hilarating sound as it obeys 
the injunction of the motto 
that encircles it—*‘ Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the 
Land unto all the Inhab- 
itants thereof.”’ 

And when the names were 
appended to the Declaration, 
none was written with more 
hearty good-will, with more patriotic self-conse- 
cration to the work of giving living effect to its 
words, with more deliberate appreciation of what 
the signing meant, than that of 


J Witkerroor, 


A comparison of his name as it appears on the 
original parchment of the Declaration, with other | 
autographs, shows that the Doctor was more than 
usually careful in writing his name in this instance. 

Dr. Witherspoon fully realized the fact that the 
Resolution of Independence, supported by the 
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prosper the new-born Nation, 
if that Nation faithfully per- 
formed its part. Strong in 
his faith in God, and in the 
Congress, the Army and the 
People of the American Re- 
public, Dr. Witherspoon, 
throughout his _ successive 
terms in the Congress, never 
faltered in the discharge of 
any duty. 

His willingness to work 
was equaled only by his 
ability, and the limit to that 
was never discovered while 
there was work to be done 
for the welfare of his beloved 
Republic. The versatility of his genius seemed 
truly marvelous ; while actively participating in 
the legislation of the regular sessions of the Con- 
gress, he was an invaluable member of many of 
the most important Committees—indeed, he inva- 
riably accepted and ferformed every duty assigned 
him by the Congress or its President. His clear 
judgment and sterling common sense caused him 
to be in constant demand, especially when questions 
of peculiar delicacy or intricacy were to be deter- 
mined. But the peculiarity which most impressed | 
his fellow-congressmen and others who came in 
contact with him was his unostentatious, but all- 





1 The Bell was not rung onthe 4th; the Declaration was 
published on the 5th, and it was on the 8th of July that a 
mass meeting was held in the yard of Independence Hall, | 
when the Declaration was read in the hearing of the people— | 
and it was then that the Bell pealed forth the glorious | 
message of Liberty.—Epiror. See page 504. 


| words : 


controlling Christian character; it influenced his 
every word and act, and without parade or display 
permeated his whole life, in the Congress no less 
than in the Church and the College. John San- 
derson commences his sketch of Dr. Witherspoon’s 
life, in his ‘‘ Lives of the Signers,’’ with these 
‘‘No combination in the mind of man 
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forms a.more certain foundation for useful virtue 
than that of piety and patriotism. When the love 
of country is tempered and guided by Christian 
principles, its scope of usefulness becomes propor- 
tionally more extensive.’’ Never was this more 
strikingly exemplified than in the Congressional 
career of Dr. Witherspoon. 

I cannot better close my notes of Dr. Wither- 
spoon’s Congressional life, than by quoting a 
short passage from Dr. Sprague’s ‘‘ Annals.’? He 
says: ‘* He had great influence as a speaker, but 
he reserved it chiefly for great occasions. Not- 
withstanding he had the happiest talent at extem- 
poraneous debate, all his more important speeches 
were maturely considered, and carefully written, 
and then delivered memoriter; and yet in a style 
of such perfect freedom, that no one would have 
suspected that he had written a word. Many of 
the most important State papers of the day, in re- 
lation to such intricate subjects of political econ- 
omy as the emission of paper currency, the mode 
of supplying the army by commission, etc., were 
from his pen; and though he differed on some 
points from some of his illustrious associates, and 
was overruled by them, it has been remarked that 
he lived to see his own views, in almost every par- 
ticular, justified by a mature and enlightened 
public sentiment. He was a leading member of 
various important committees, and many of the 
prominent measures adopted by Congress are un- 
derstood to have had their origin with him. 
Neither his courage nor hisconfidence ever faltered 
in the darkest day; for it was sustained not only 
by a naturally heroic spirit, and unwavering 
Christian integrity, but by an undoubting convic- 
tion of the rectitude of his country’s cause.”’ 

During his service in the Congress, Dr. Wither- 
spoon availed himself of every opportunity that 
presented to preach the Gospel. When, at the 
close of 1779, he had retired from the Congress, 
he set himself zealously to work in reviving the 
College, assisted by his son-in-law, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, then Vice-President and 
afterwards President of Princeton College. Hav- 
ing attained an age when rest is peculiarly grateful, 
especially to a man whose life has been an unusu- 
ally busy one, Dr. Witherspoon left the details of 
the labor of reopening the College to Dr. Smith, 








to whose use he also gave up the ‘‘ President’s 
house,’’ on the college grounds, removing to Tus- 
culum, as he had designated a neat property he 
owned, a short distance outside the confines of the 
town of Princeton. As we have seen, he was not 
long permitted to enjoy comparative ease, but was 
back in the Congress within a year after his retire- 
ment therefrom. At the close of 1782, however, 
he finally retired from the Congress, and once 
more sought the rest he so much needed, at Tus- 
culum. But once more he was induced to leave 
his pleasant retreat, to undertake, against his 
judgment, a voyage to Great Britain, in a vain 


| quest of funds for his beloved College ; the result 


was, so far as his mission was concerned, a total 
failure, as his common sense had foreseen; and to 
himself it was exceedingly unfortunate, costing 
him the loss of one of his eyes by an accident on 
his return voyage. 

On his return to Princeton, where he arrived 
just before the College Commencement of Sep- 
tember, 1784, he was inflexible in his determina- 
tion to confine himself henceforth to the discharge 
of his duties as President of the College and Pas- 
tor of the Church. He felt the weight of his 
sixty-two years, more than forty of which had 
been years of incessant labor—the sixteen since 
his settlement in America had certainly been labo- 
rious enough completely to break down a man of 
less indomitable will. 

For ten years he continued at his post, a faithful 
ambassador of God. During the last two he was 
totally blind, having lost the sight of his remain- 
ing eye—yet he would not consent to desist from 
the work of his Divine Master. His memory, 
naturally excellent, he had sedulously cultivated, 
until, when sight had left him, his wonderful 
memory enabled him to preach with unabated 
clearness and force. 

On the 15th of November, 1794, in his seventy- 
third year, he attained his rest—going calmly to 
sleep, to awake in glory. 


NotEe.—See review of the ‘‘ Centennial Book of 
the Signers,’’ under the head of LirERARY AND 
ArT MEMoRANDA ; also, under that of CURRENT 
MEMORANDA, see the communication and remarks 
on ** The Witherspoon Monument.’’—EpirTor. 
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JONATHAN HARRINGTON, THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE 
OF LEXINGTON. 


By E. H. Goss. 
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JONATHAN HARRINGTON was the last survivor of 
the battle of Lexington, the centennial of which has 
been so recently celebrated. Early on the morn- 
ing of the battle, he was aroused, then a lad of 
only sixteen years of age, by his mother, with the 
cry, ‘* Jonathan, get up; the regulars are coming, 
and something must be done.’’ He immediately 
proceeded to the green, taking his place as ‘‘ fifer 
in that phalanx of freemen which appeared on 
Lexington Common on the 19th of April, 1775.’ 

This venerable patriot lived to the advanced 
age of 95 years, 8 months and 18 days, retaining 
his faculties to a remarkable degree, and dying 
March 27, 1854. His funeral was very largely 
attended by all classes—Governor Washburn and 
his council, the Legislature then in session, a 
number of regiments of the military, the Masonic 
fraternity, of which he was a member, and a very 
large concourse of persons from all the surrounding 
towns. In speaking of this event, Hudson well 
says, in his ‘‘ History of Lexington:’’ ‘‘ The history 
of the world furnishes no case more striking or 
sublime than this! Thousands of persons of all 
ages and conditions in life, flock together from 
one common impulse, and with one general feel- 
ing! What motive actuated the vast concourse 
and brought them to Lexington at that time? 
The season of the year was uninviting, the travel- 
ing bad, and the day inclement; and everything 
external would seem to forbid any gathering of 








the people in large numbers in the open air,—but 
still they came. And for what purpose? Not to 
obtain any direct advantage personal to themselves 
—not to witness any feat of art, listen to any dis- 
tinguished orator, or partake of a sumptuous feast, 
not to behold any distinguished lord or prince 
from a foreign country, or any celebrated states- 
man from our own—not to greet a living friend 
surrounded with wealth and splendor, ,or to follow 
in the funeral train of a deceased President, or high 
officer of state. No—they came to worship at the 
shrine of LisERTY—to show their respect to the 
memory of a humble and unpretending individual, 
who had stood for years the sole representative of 
that body of freemen who rallied for their country 
on the 19th of April, 1775.” 

When he was eighty-nine years of age, in answer 
to a wish expressed he wrote the following: ‘‘ By 
Request I Give the following I was inrol‘in the 
Company Commanded by Cap‘ John Parker who 
was fired upon the memorable morning of the 19” 
of April, 1775 and the last survivor that is left that 
was onthe field of Battlethat memorable morning.”’ 
On the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle, 
celebrated at Concord, Mr. Harrington, then 
ninety-one years of age, attended, on which occa- 
sion he gave the following sentiment: ‘‘The 
Nineteenth of April, 1775.—All who remember 
that day will support the Constitution of the 
United States.”’ 


A PARTICIPANT TELLS THE STORY OF BREED’S AND BUNKER HILLS. 


Mr. Joun L. Locke, of Belfast, Maine, has our 
thanks for the following letter, which he copied 
from the well-authenticated original. While it 
does not strictly ‘‘tell the story of Breed’s and 
Bunker Hill,’’ it is intensely interesting as a sou- 
venir of the times, and the more as an indication 
of the feelings and thoughts of a participant in 
the stirring events. Mr. Locke introduces the 
letter in the following words: 

‘*The original of the following letter, rusty 
with age, and worn by frequent handling, has the 
following address on its back: ‘Mrs. Sarah Brown, 
Newport, Rhode Island.’ The writer of the letter 
was Peter Brown, son of William Brown, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. He was married to Miss Olive Dins- 














more, of Boylston, Massachusetts,October a4, 1781. 
At the close of the Revolution, in 1783, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown went to Lunenburg, Massachusetts, 
and in the locality known as ‘Flat Hill’ com- 
menced housekeeping operations. His grandson, 
William Lifford Brown, now occupies the place. 
Of their eight children, four were sons and four 
were daughters. Mr. Brown died in Lunenburg, 
July 15th, 1829, aged seventy-six years. He and 
all his family, except one who died in Boston, 
were buried in the South Cemetery in Lunenburg. 

‘‘The original letter, of which this is an exact 
copy, is now in the possession of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lewis, of Lunenburg, who is a lineal descendant 
of Peter Brown, the writer. This letter just now 
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is peculiarly valuable, and I must say it is the most 
interesting letter relating to the famous battle of 
Bunker’s Hill I have ever read.”’ 


‘*CAMBRIDGE, June 25, 1775. 
‘¢ Dear and Honored Mother: 

‘¢ As a duty to you I would inform you of my 
present state and employment, being rather scru- 
pulous whether you may receive these lines, I 
shall only give a short sketch of affairs. 

‘* Before these long threatened difficulties began 
among us, I had planned to go to Connecticut, 
where I expected to work during the summer, but 
the Allwise in his Providence hath very differently 
planned my summer’s work whigh I hope may turn 
to his glory, and my good. 

‘‘T suppose I need not acquaint you of the 
manner in which the enemy first approached us at 
Concord as it is more than probable you have had 
it in print long since. 

‘* When I was first alarmed I was at Westford, 
whither I went to take leave of my friends and 
settle some affairs that I had in hand. I was called 
about daylight or a little after, and rode as post 
that fournoon before I could get to Concord, after 
which I pursued with the rest, and fought that 
day. Tarried at Cambridge that night being 
forbid to go home. Soon after this, there was an 
army established, all business then being stag- 
nated, and a great deal wholly broke up, I did 
not know what I could do better than to enlist, 
therefore being hearty in the cause, I did it di- 
rectly, and enlisted under Capt. Oliver Bates, in 
Col. Prescott’s Regiment, with whom I tarried 
a while till he (our Captain) was taken sick and 
went home, when Mr. Joshua Parker by succession 
took his place, and makes his ground good, in 
whose company I remain yet, where I do a Clerk 
or Orderly Sergeant's business, which requires 
much care; but the duty is easier, and the pay 
higher than a private soldier’s. 

Friday the 16th of June we were ordered on 
parade at six o’clock with one day’s provision and 
blankets ready for a march somewhere, but we 
knew not where. But we readily and cheerfully 
obeyed. The whole that were called for were 
these three:—Col. Prescott’s, Fry’s, and Nick- 
son’s regiments. After tarrying on parade till 9 
at night, we marched down to Charlestown Hill, 
against Copt’s Hill in Boston, where we en- 
trenched and madea fort, 10 rods long and 8 wide, 








with a breast work of 8 more. We worked there 
undiscovered till about 5 in the morning—then 
we saw our danger, being against ships of the line, 
and all Boston fortified against us. The danger we 
were in made us think there was treachery, and 
that we were brought there to be all slain, and I 
must and will say that there was treachery, over- 
sight, or presumption in the conduct of our offi- 
cers, for about five in the morning, we not having 
more than half our fort done, they began to fire, 
(I suppose as soon as they had orders,) pretty 
briskly for a few minutes, then ceased, but soon 
begun again, and fired 20 minutes, (they killed 
but one man,) then ceased to fire till about 11 
o’clock, then they began to fire as brisk as ever, 
which caused many of our young country people 
to desert, apprehending the danger in a clearer 
manner than others, who were diligent in digging 
and fortifying ourselves against the enemy. We 
began to be almost beat out, being fatigued by 
our labor, having no sleep the night before, very 
little to eat, no drink but rum but what we haz- 
arded our lives to get, we grew faint, thirsty, 
hungry and weary. The enemy fired very warm 
from Boston, and from on board their ships, till 
about 2 o’clock, when they began to fire from 
ships that lay in Ferry way, and from a ship that 
lay in the river against us to stop our reinforce- 
ment, which they did in some measure. One can- 
non cut three men in two on the neck. Our offi- 
cers sent time after time for cannon from Cam- 
bridge in the morning, and could get but four, 
the captain of which fired a few times, then swing- 
ing his hat three times round to the enemy, and 
ceased to fire. Then about 3 o’clock there was a 
cessation of the cannon roaring. Soon after, we 
spied as many as 40 boats or barges coming over 
full of troops. It is supposed there were about 
3,000 of them, and about 700 of us left, not de- 
serted, besides a reinforcement of 500 that could 
not get nigh enough to us to do us any good till 
they saw that we must all be cut off or some of 
them, then they ventured to advance. When our 
officers perceived that the enemy intended to 
land they ordered the artillery to go out of the 
fort and prevent it if possible; from whence the 
Artillery Captain took his pieces and returned 
home to Cambridge with much haste, for which 
he is now confined, and it is expected must suffer 
death. 


“‘The enemy landed, fronted before us, and 
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formed themselves in an oblong square, in order | 


to surround, which they did in part. After they 
were well formed they advanced towards us in 
order to swallow us up. Though we could do 
nothing with our small arms as yet for distance, 
and had but one cannon and no gunner, and they 
from the shipping firing and throwing bombs, 
keeping us down till they almost surrounded us. 
But, God in mercy to us fought our battle, and 
though we were but few in number and suffered 
to be defeated by our enemy, yet we were pre- 
served, and to our admiration, for out of our Regi- 
ment there were but 37 killed, 4 or 5 taken cap- 
tive, about 47 wounded, and Oh! may I never 
forget God’s distinguishing mercy to us in sparing 
my life. When they fell on my right hand and 
on my left, and close by me, they were, to the 
eye of reason, no more exposed than myself. 
When the arrows of death flew thick around me, I 
was preserved, while others were suffered to fall a 
prey to our cruel enemies. O may that God whose 
mercy was so far extended in my preservation, 
grant me his grace to devote my future life to his 
divine service. : 

‘* Nor do I conclude that the danger is yet over, 
unless God in his mercy either remove our enemy 
or heal the breach. But if we should be called 
again to action I hope to have courage and 


¢ 





strength to act my part valiantly in defense of our 
Liberties and Country, trusting in him who hath 
hitherto kept me, and hath covered my head in 
the day of battle. Although we have lost 4 out 
of our Company, and several taken captive by the 
enemy of America, I was not suffered to be 
touched. 

‘¢] was in the fort when the enemy came in, 
jumped over the wall and ran half a mile where 
balls flew like hailstones, and cannon roared like 
thunder, but I escaped; then it may be my turn 
next. After asking your prayers, must conclude, 
wishing you the best of blessings. I still remain 
your dutiful son, PETER Brown. 


‘*P. S. I wish very much to come and see you, 
but ’tis in vain to think of that now, I desire you 
to write tome. Direct to Peter Brown, Cambridge, 
to be left at Col. Prescott’s chambers in the South 
College, and send by way of Providence to Rox- 
bury from whence it will be likely to come safe. 
My love to Polly, Sally and Patty—have not 
leisure to write to them in particular, and convey- 
ance very uncertain. Hope they will excuse me 
this time. 


“ To-day at Cambridge, to-morrow, 
To-morrow, the Lord only knows where. 


“7. 3.” 





SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


By Mrs. CuHarites H. HAtsey. 


I. THE MARCHIONESS DE LAFAYETTE 


Mucu has been said and written about General 
Lafayette, who came so gallantly to our rescue 
when the American Colonies were struggling for 
their independence, but very little has been said 
or written about his lovely young wife, whose 
devotion to her husband finally cost her life. 
Perhaps no greater heroine has ever graced the 
page of history than Marie Adriénne Francoise, 
daughter of the Duke of Noailles d’Ayen, and 
of Marie Henriette d’Agnesseau, who was born 
in Paris, the 2d of November, 1759. Belonging 
to one of the most illustrious families of France, 
beautiful, gentle, and accomplished, she had many 
suitors for her hand, but to them all she preferred 


the dashing young Marquis de Lafayette, at that 
time the ornament and the idol of the court. 
They were married when she had barely reached 
her seventeenth year—and a few months after, in- 
spired by the love of liberty, he left his happy 
home and his sweet young wife, to aid in the 
struggle waging for freedom in distant America. 
This action of the young Marquis greatly incensed 
the King and his ministers, who for fear of trouble 
with England, sought to conceal the secret interest 
and assistance which they extended to America. 
Some members, too, of Madame de Lafayette’s 
family vehemently blamed the young Marquis for 





thus forsaking his home and wife. With a true 
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woman’s loyalty to the object of her affections, 
she dissembled her own bitter grief, preferring to 
be thought cold-hearted, than, by any word or act 
of hers to cast blame upon the husband she so 
devotedly loved. After the treaty concluded with 
France, the illustrious Franklin, with several 
other Americans came to Paris, when one of the 
first visits which they made was to the young wife 
of the General, whom they already ranked among 
the heroes of the Revolution, and whose memory 
Americans have never ceased to honor. Madame 
de Lafayette, entrusted by her husband in his 
absence, with the whole charge of his estates, 
proved herself worthy of the trust. Before the 
disastrous days of the French Revolution, this fair 
young Marchioness passed the happiest hours of 
her life. Her husband had returned in safety, 
laden with honors, both in America and in his 
own native land. She cared little for public 
pleasures, though her position occasionally called 
her to court; but in the enjoyment of the happiest 
domestic life, in social intercourse with their 
many warm friends, in the practice of every virtue, 
Madame de Lafayette spent a happy, useful, 
Christian life, till the storm-cloud of the Revolu- 
tion burst over the devoted land of France. At 
the time of her husband’s proscription, Madame 
de Lafayette was with her three children at their 
country home in Auvergne. By order of the 
government established on the roth of August, 
she was arrested with directions to be sent to 
Paris: but when brought, with her eldest daughter 
and an aged aunt, before the local tribunal, her 
perfect calmness and the gentle yet resolute way 
in which she answered all his questions, produced 
such an impression on the judge that he disobeyed 
his orders from the general government, and 
allowed her to return unmolested to her home. 
A few months after, she was again arrested, and 
this time, by a peremptory order from the Con- 
vention, was sent to Paris and thrown in prison 
there. Among all the women who distinguished 
themselves in these awful days, by their patience 
and courage, Madame de Lafayette holds the 
foremost rank. To be accused of ‘‘ Fayetteism,”’ 
soon became a sentence of death. The friends of 
Madame de ‘Lafayette urged her to change her 
name. To this advice she would not listen, and 
to every petition or letter which she wrote, always 
signed herself ‘‘ The Woman Lafayette.’? Madame 
d’ Ayen, her beloved mother, Madame de Noailles, 
her venerable grandmother, her favorite sister, 








all perished on the same scaffold. Her uncle, the 
Marshal Moncey, and his wife, had suffered a few 
weeks before. Madatne de Lafayette daily ex- 
pected her death sentence. She made her will, 
commending her children and her country to the 
protecting care of her Heavenly Father. Her 
husband she supposed would precede her to the 
grave. Five days before the one appointed for her 
death occurred the sudden revolution of the 9th 
Thermidor, and that saved her from the guillotine; 
but nearly six months elapsed before she was 
released from prison. As soon as she was free, her 
first care was to send her only son to General 
Washington, whose name he bore, asking his pro- 
tection for the son of his old friend, now languish- 
ing in an Austrian prison. This duty performed, 
she and her two daughters started at once for 
Austria, hoping to share it with him. The 
guillotine and emigration had broken up her family 
circle, and she had no one to whom she could 
confide her young and helpless daughters while 
she sought their father. They disembarked at 
Altona on the 9th of September, 1795, and started 
immediately for Vienna, being provided with an 
American passport. She solicited and obtained 
an interview with the Emperor, and earnestly 
besought him either to restore her husband to 
liberty, or to allow her to share his captivity. 
‘* As to restoring General Lafayette to liberty,”’ 
replied the Emperor, ‘that is impossible; my 
hands are tied in that matter.’’ Having failed in 
this object, Madame de. Lafayette gladly embraced 
the other alternative, and with her daughters 
hastened to gladden with their love and compan- 
ionship the dreary prison in which the father and 
husband had already passed so many dismal days. 
Meanwhile her courage and devotion had excited 
the admiration of the world, and in the British 
Parliament General Fitzpatrick pronounced a 
most glowing eulogium upon the heroine, from 
which we make a short extract: ‘‘ Heaven gave 
General de Lafayette, as a wife, a woman, a model 
not only of heroism, but a model also of every 
virtue belonging to her sex, and whose name will 
be revered and honored as long as the most exalted 
virtue claims the respect, and the most undeserved 
misfortunes claim the compassion of mankind."’ 
Meanwhile the sixteen months of imprisonment 
in France, her terrible grief and anxieties, joined 
to the rigor of her present incarceration, had visibly 
affected the health of Madame de Lafayette. Cap- 
scious of her failing strength, and fully aware of 
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how precious her life was to her family, she wrote 
to the Emperor for leave to spend a week in 
Vienna, for the double purpose of breathing a 
fresher air and of consulting a physician. This 
letter remained two months unanswered, and then 
the commandant of the fortress informed her that 
she was forbidden to appear in Vienna, but that 
she might leave the prison on condition that she 
never sought to return there again. To this 
Madame de Lafayette wrote the following touch- 
ing answer: 

**T owe it to my family and friends to ask for 
the means that are necessary to restore my health; 
but they know well that the conditions make it 
quite impossible for me to avail myself of the per- 
mission to leave the prison. I cannot forget that 
while my husband and I were on the eve of per- 
ishing, he by the physical and mental sufferings 
of his captivity, and I by the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre, that I was not allowed to receive any 
tidings from him, nor to let him know that his 
wife and children were still inexistence. I cannot 
expose myself to the horrors of another separation. 
In spite of the ill effects of this spot upon my 
health, in spite of its dreariness as a residence for 
my children, we avail ourselves gratefully of his 
Majesty’s kindness in allowing us to share General | 
Lafayette’s captivity in all its details.’’ | 

Fromthat moment Madame de Lafayette made no 
effort to regain her liberty. The victories and nego- 
tiations of the French Republic, and especially 
those of General Bonaparte, changed the whole 





THE CRUSADE 
By ELIzABETH 


Crusapes of every kind, whether of limited 
proportions or expanding to that vastness which 
may involve the condition of Empires, will be 
estimated with approval or disapprobation by 
the stand-point taken by him who considers them. 
The Mohammedan, defending the holy sepulchre 
of our Lord, was as religious in his defence as the 
Christian who traversed continents to wrest it from 
his grasp. Sothe history of the Bell which I shall 
relate, was regarded as a holy crusade by the sim- 
ple-hearted, but cruel Roman Catholic Indians of 
St. Luis, Canada, while to the no less earnest | 





aspect of affairsin Europe. General Lafayette reco- 


vered his liberty, and with his wife and children re- 
turned to France. They fixed their abode at her ma- 
ternal inheritance, the beautiful chateau de La 
Grange, situated about twelve miles from Paris. 
In this peaceful retreat she devoted her whole 
time to her domestic duties, and to works of piety 
and charity.. The old, the poor, the sick, the 
weary and heavy-laden always found a friend in 
Madame de Lafayette. She did not wait for those 
in trouble to come to her, but sought out the sick 
and sorrowing, relieving their bodily wants and 
providing the consolations of God unto their 
stricken souls. But grief, anxiety, separation, and 
long imprisonment had done their work, and it 
was apparent that this loved and loving wife and 
mother was passing away to the better land. 
Everything that skill and love could suggest was 
done for her; but the springs of life were shattered. 
She was calm and serene to the last. She had 
trusted in her Saviour in the darkest hour of her 
life, she could trust in him at life’s close, and thus 
surrounded by all she loved, smiling to the last 
on the husband and children for whom she had 
endured so much, this Christian heroine peace- 
fully went to her rest on the 24th of December, 
1806. From one of the many notices of her 
death, we make the following extract: ‘* Madame 
de Lafayette was the blessing of her own family, 
the friend of the poor, the comforter of the 
afflicted, an ornament to her country, and an 
honor to her sex.’’ 


OF THE BELL. 
Oakes SMITH. 


Colonists of Deerfield, Massachusetts, the wresting 
of it from them was not the less regarded, as it 
truly was, an atrocious, cruel aggression. 

Father Nicholas, one of those zealous, untiring 
Priests of the Society of Jesus, whose footsteps 
traversed the inhospitable wilds of the St. Law- 
rence and Northern Lakes before any other white 
man’s foot had ever penetrated this region, had 
collected a large number of his flock together at 
St. Luis, not far from the present city of Mon- 
treal. 

The Indians of the North had readily imbibed 
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the idea of worship under the symbolism of the 
Cross, the more readily that all who do not ac- 
cept the form were heretics, and not under its 
protection, and might justly be regarded as not only 
hostile to the Church, but hostile also to the in- 
terests of the red man. 

It had been the policy of this remarkable priest- 
hood, the Jesuits, to reclaim the Indians from their 
wild life, and induce them to cultivate the earth 
and establish themselves in villages of a more per- 
manent character than had hitherto been their cus- 
tom. For this purpose Father Nicholas had aided 
them in the construction of a little church, with a 
small belfry, into which they might go, and by a 
communion of worship awaken the ideas of social 
intercourse. The church, with its belfry completed, 
the next step must be the bell. The good Father 
dwelt eloquently upon the benefits to be derived 
therefrom; the silvery notes that should steal 
through the solitudes, like a tender voice from the 
Great Father calling his children to prayer. 

The people listened with awe ; new and beauti- 
ful harmonies seemed already awakened, and they 
hastened to bring forth their little store of wealth, 
in the shape of choice skins of the beaver, mink, 
and sable, which were to be sold, and the proceeds 
devoted to its purchase; in due time a sufficient 
quantity was shipped to France, and the bell with its 
holy inscription, christened Le Grande Monarque 
by the prayers, and laying on of holy hands, 
was On its way to its home in the wilderness. Had 
it reached it without molestation, along catalogue 
of sufferings and death, together with a history of 
heroic devotion, would not have stood written in 
our Colonial history. The war between France 
and England prevailed at the time, and the In- 
dians were the allies of the former. The vessel 
bearing the precious bell was seized, and the prize 
carried into Salem, Massachusetts Bay. 

Several years passed away; and the fate of the 
bell seemed likely to remain unknown to those 
who had labored so strenuously for its possession. 
But they were not idle: their emissaries found 
many pretexts for visiting secretly and peacefully 
the English white settlements, and at length 
traced it to its new destination. The people of 
Deerfield, upon the Connecticut River, had built to 
themselves a meeting-house, and the sacred bell 
swung in the new structure, over which presided 
in Apostolic wise, the Rev. John Williams, 
doomed to pay dearly for this piece of ‘‘ sounding 








brass and tinkling cymbal.’’ 


Now began the preaching which was to usher in 
the Crusade of the Bell. Father Nicholas repre- 
sented to his converts that the blessed instrument 
was held in wicked thrall; that its sacred motto 
had been expunged, its proud baptismal name ob- 
literated, and its silvery voice prostituted to the 
unholy use of calling heretics, who despised the 
Cross, to their unsanctified worship. It would be 
a Christian work, and one pleasing to God, to 
wrest this baptized Bell out of the hands of these 
heretics. Peter the Hermit did not use his im- 
passioned tongue to a more fervid result, than did 
this Crusader of the frozen North. Religion, pa- 
triotism, interest, were all brought to appeal, and 
the heartsof the unlettered savages, always ready for 
raids of plunder or bloodshed, were eagerly enlisted 
in the cause. A chosen band presented themselves 
before the priest, who not only received his benedic- 
tion but were marshaled onward in his own person. 

It was the dead of winter when the hardy band 
went forth upon their mission through tangled 
forests bedded deeply in snow; down the frozen 
rivers ; over icy lakes; by craggy mountain sides, 
till Lake Champlain, and the hills of Vermont, 
were left behind them. At length, after incredible 
hardships, they descended the Connecticut River, 
and on the night of the 2oth of February, 1704 
(two years, be it remembered, before the birth of 
the great Franklin), reached the doomed village 
of Deerfield. 

The weather was intensely cold, the inhabitants 
profoundly buried in sleep, when suddenly from 
every side arose the fearful yell of savages, and the 
work of slaughter made night hideous. I will not 
describe the terrible scene; helpless women and 
innocent children, unarmed men and exasperated 
youth, all alike fell under the remorseless toma- 
hawk. The pastor, Rev. John Williams, saw two 
of his children die while he was helpless to save 
them; being bound hand and foot to a tree. 
More than a hundred were slaughtered, and fifty 
carried into captivity. 

The cruel work of destruction closed as the 
morning sun glinted through the frosty atmosphere 
to look upon the scene of carnage, and at the 
same moment a silvery, joyous peal of the Bell 
rang out upon the air, and stole away over hillside 
and forest, announcing that the triumph of the 
Crusaders was complete. With childish delight 
the Indians pulled the rope, and listened to the 
voice of the instrument which had for so long a 
time inflamed their imaginations. 
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Thus has the tragic story of the massacre of 
Deerfield a two-fold interest ; on the one side, one 
of the most cruel slaughters that ever characterized 
our Colonial history—treacherous, cold, black, 
and ghastly; and on the other side, a religious 
expedition, projected with consummate skill, and 
carried out with toilsome, self-sacrificing energy, 
to redeem a sacred symbol from the hands of 
usurpers, who but half appreciated the sacredness 
of its character. To us it was a horrible massacre 
—to the Indian, a Religious Crusade. 

The rescue of the Bell was accomplished ; and 
now with tender care it was lowered from the 
belfry, and suspended upon a strong beam carried 
by four young Indians, and again they turned 
themselves toward the great wilderness of the 
North, shouting as they went hymns of praise. 
The saddest part of the returning group was the 
unhappy captives, among whom was Pastor Wil- 
liams, his wife and five children, forcing their way 
through the pathless snow. The four delicate 
women sank by the wayside—there is a gleam of 
steel, a faint cry, and a pale face is left whitening 
in the desert. I may as well say here, that the 
rest were carried to Montreal, and subsequently 
emancipated. Pastor Williams returned, with four 
children, the girl Eunice refusing to leave the 
tribe, having formed an attachment for a young 
chief, whom she at length married. 

After great hardships the party reached the 
shores of Lake Champlain ; overcome with fatigue 
and famine, they were compelled to leave the 
precious burden till the genial spring should let 
loose the frozen earth, and they could carry it 
with less of suffering. Accordingly, it was care- 
fully buried under a heap of green branches, and 
left, with prayers and benedictions, for a more 
auspicious season. 

Scarcely had the snows of winter yielded to the 
bland breezes of spring, clothing the trees with 
tender green, and fanning to life the early wild 
flowers of this Northern region, before the Indians 
renewed their Crusade of the Bell. A trusty band, 
provided with a yoke of oxen, made their way to 
the lake, where the precious treasure was found 
intact. Carefully they mounted it upon a rude 
frame, and decorated it with green branches and 
wild-wood flowers, carried onward with jubilee 
songs of triumph, they made their way to the 
shores of the St. Lawrence. Never did the Ro- 





man Legionary convey a trophy with more of 
exultation. 

In the meanwhile those children of the woods 
remaining at the village, waited in anxious expec- 
tation the return of their friends sent upon this 
solemn embassy. Their imaginations were fired 
by dwelling upon the mysterious voice which was 
to be in their midst, calling them to worship, and 
resounding along the hills and rocky shores in 
religious melody. It was a new sound, one which 
their ears had never heard, but which was to be 
instinct with delight. As the time approached 
which was to witness the return of the party, the 
village was stirred with expectation ; eager inqui- 
ries went from mouth to meuth; grave surmises 
were made as to its shape and appearance. Under 
the breath, the old chiefs referred it to the old 
Manitou, worshiped for ages by the tribes, who 
seeing the dangerous dominance of the white 
man, had sent them a token, a talisman for good, 
and with the advent of a Christian symbol arose 
memories of the old faith. 

The whole village was assembled upon the green 
fronting the great river, in silent, solemn expecta- 
tion. Slowly the day waned, and a soft twilight, 
flecked by the crimson rays of the departed sun, 
quieted all nature to a sense of repose. The 
people, with Indian persistency, waited and lis- 
tened in silence—there was no sound save the 
heavy sweep of the river, and the nestling of the 
birds settling themselves into their nests upon the 
trees. 

There is a faint sound, low and silvery, stealing 
upon the air, and the people listen to a new 
echo, which they have no way of recognizing or 
defining. Again it comes, clearer, more distinct, 
a strong melody, clear, soft, resonant along the 
forest glade, and away amongst the hills. 

‘It is the bell! It is the Bell!’’ broke 
from a hundred voices, and the whole people, 
headed by Father Nicholas, went forth to meet it. 
Triumphantly garlanded with green branches, it 
was borne into the village, and there, with holy 
chant and sacred ritual, elevated to its place in the 
humble church. There it still hangs, its Latin in- 
scription and august name nearly obliterated, and 
for more than a hundred and fifty years its silvery 
voice has awakened the echoes of the St. Law- 
rence to the matin and vesper hymns of the con- 
verts of St. Louis, 
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MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTHWEST. 


By Isaac SMUCKER. 


IX. ExpeEDITION OF COLONEL LAUGHERY. 


In the preceding number of these papers it was 
intimated that an unusually savage temper charac- 
terized the year 1781, on the Western frontiers ; 
and it would be but the simple declaration of a 


historical fact to state that the prevalent vindic- 


tive spirit pervaded alike the civilized man and 
the savage. It was mutual and reciprocal between 
the white settlers east of the Ohio, and the Indians 
occupying the country west of said river. A ma- 
lignant, unforgiving, sanguinary spirit was mani- 
fested by the men of Colonel BrorIhead’scommand 
during their return from the expedition to the 
Muskingum ; and it was quite natural that their 
atrocities should generate a correspondingly re- 
vengeful, blood-thirsty, murderous spirit among 
the savages, who regarded every invasion of what 
they called their country, by the whites, as the act 
ofan enemy. And they were not long in waiting 
for an opportunity to retaliate upon their intensely 
hated enemy for the atrocious acts committed by 
some of Colonel Brodhead’s men. 

Previous to the year 1781, Westmoreland was 
the only organized county of Pennsylvania west 
of the Alleghenies; and to the people of that 
county, 1781 was pre-eminently a year of tribula- 
tion and sorrow. Death visited many of their 
households. Not a few of her patriotic sons be- 
came the victims of Indian barbarities. Many 
were cruelly slain by their stealthy, merciless foes 
of the forest. Especially did the sad fate of Colo- 
nel Laughery’s command (of which I propose to 
give a brief history), bring pangs of sorrow to the 
bleeding hearts of theirnumerous surviving friends. 

In the spring of 1781, the heroic George Rogers 
Clark, ‘‘ contemplating a movement, the ensuing 
summer, against Detroit and the Indian tribes of 
the Northwest generally, in order to retaliate on 
them for the depredations committed on the fron- 
tier settlements ; and with a view of raising men 
for that purpose visited Pennsylvania.’’ He ad- 
dressed himself particularly to Colonel Archibald 
Laughery, the then County-Lieutenant of West- 
moreland County, and therefore the legitimate 
head of the military forces of the county. He 





was also the Prothonotary of said county, and 
therefore also held a high rank as a civil officer, 
he having succeeded General St. Clair in the last 
named office. Colonel Laughery was indeed ‘‘a 
man of mark’’ in Westmoreland; held in high esti- 
mation in military as in civil life, and regarded 
with more than ordinary consideration by the 
community generally. Colonel Clark therefore 
considered himself fortunate in enlisting in the 
interest of his contemplated expedition a man 
of the distinction and weight of character of Colo- 
nel Laughery, who heartily pledged him prompt 
co-operation. 

Colonel Clark first arranged that hisentire force 
should rendezvous at the mouth of the Great Miami 
River, and then proceed up said stream to the 
Indian Country. He howeversubsequently changed 
the plan of the campaign, and named the “ Falls 
of the Ohio”’ as the point of general rendezvous, 
which, as will be seen in the sequel, proved most 
unfortunate for the gallant men of Colonel Laugh- 
ery’s command, fatal to the heroic commander 
himself, and most disheartening to the pioneer 
settlers on the frontiers. 

But to return to Westmoreland. Colonel Laugh- 
ery succeeded, with the help of Captain Robert 
Orr, a militia commander and a patriot, in raising 
a force of a little more than one hundred men, 
whom, to a large extent, they equipped with their 
own means. The men were divided into four 
squads or companies, and placed under the com- 
mand of Captains Orr, Stokely, Shannon, and 
Campbell. Captain Orr wasthe senior Captain, and 
therefore the second officer in rank, Colonel Laugh- 
ery being the only field officer. The men under 
the command of Captain Orr were riflemen; 
Captains Stokely and Shannon’s commands were 
rangers; and Captain Campbell’s were mounted 
men. These companies, forming the whole force 
of Colonel Laughery, met by arrangement, July 
24th, at Carnahan’s block-house, eleven miles west 
of Hannah’s town, and on the next day, says 
Albach, ‘‘set out for Fort Henry (Wheeling), by 
way of Pittsburg, where, by agreement, they were 
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to join Colonel Clark and such forces as he had 
collected. When they reached Fort Henry, Clark 
had gone twelve miles down the river, leaving some 
provisions and a traveling boat for them, with di- 
rections to followhim. After preparing some boats 
for the transportation of the men and horses, which 
took some days, they proceeded tv join Colonel 
Clark. On arriving at the place where he halted, 
they found he had continued down the river the 
day before, leaving Major Creacroft with a few 
men and a boat for transportation, but without 
either provisions or ammunition, of which they 
had an inadequate supply. Colonel Clark had, 
however, promised to wait theirarrival at the mouth 
of the Kanawha River; but on reaching that point 
they found that he had been obliged, in order to 
prevent desertion among his men, to proceed down 
the river, leaving only a letter affixed to a pole, 
directing them to follow him to the Falls of the 
Ohio. 

‘‘Their provisions and forage were nearly ex- 
hausted ; there was no source of supply but the 
stores with Colonel Clark; the river was low; they 
were unacquainted with the channel, and could 
not therefore hope to overtake him. Under these 
embarrassing circumstances Colonel Laughery dis- 
patched Captain Shannon with a few men, in a 
small boat, with the hope of overtaking Clark and 
the main army, and of securing supplies. Before 
the Captain and his men had proceeded far, however, 
they were all captured by the Indians, and with 
them was taken the letter of Laughery to Clark, 
in which he related, in «detail, his embarrassing 
situation. 

‘‘ The Indians had been apprised of the expe- 
dition, but had previously supposed that Colonels 
Clark and Laughery were proceeding together, and 
through fear of the cannon which it was known 
Clark carried, were disinclined to make an attack. 
On'learning from the above-named letter to Colonel 
Clark, and also from deserters from the latter’s 
command, the true state of affairs, the Indians de- 
cided at once to collect in large force below the 
mouth of the Great Miami, with a determination 
to destroy Laughery’s command. To accomplish 
that purpose, they placed Captain Shannon and 
the men captured with him in a conspicuous po- 
sition on the north bank of the Ohio, opposite the 
head of an island in the river, thirteen miles below 
the Great Miami, and promised to spare their lives 
if they would hail the boats carrying Colonel 





Laughery’s men, and secure their surrender. It 
so happened, however, that those boats were landed 
in the mouth of a creek, three miles above the 
point where Captain Shannon and his men were 
placed, and the horses were taken ashore to graze, 
and the men placed to guard them, except such of 
them as were engaged in cooking a dinner, a buffalo 
having been shot by one of the men, for that 
purpose.”’ 

While thus engaged they were suddenly and un- 
expectedly assailed by a volley of rifle balls, from 
an overhanging bluff covered with large trees, on 
which the Indians immediately appeared in great 
force. The men, thus surprised, seized their arms 
and defended themselves as well as they could, 
while their ammunition lasted, and then attempted 
to escape by means of their boats. They soon 
found that impossible, however, for while attempting 
to reach the opposite shore of the river they were 
intercepted by another band of Indians, who fired 
on them from canoes. Being thus greatly weakened, 
many having been killed and wounded, they were 
unable to escape or defend themselves successfully ; 
there was therefore no alternative but surrender or 
extermination. They chose the former. The entire 
force was killed or captured. Colonel Laughery, 
it is generally conceded, was killed after the sur- 
render, as were several of his men. Captain Orr 
was wounded before the surrender and taken to 
Detroit. ‘The wounded who were unable to travel 
were dispatched with tomahawks, and scalped. 
Captain Orr with other prisoners was exchanged 
at the end of the war, and lived until the year 1833, 
when he died, in the 89th year of hisage. He 
served in the capacity of a Judge of the Court of 
Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, from 1805 until 
his death, a period of twenty-eight years. 

The stream in which Colonel Laughery’s boats 
were landed, and where his men were attacked, 
surrendered and butchered, bears now, and has 
ever since borne the name of ‘‘ Laughery Creek;”’ 
and the island in the river, three miles below, near 
the head of which Shannon and those captured 
with him were confined to decoy their friends, 
bears the name of ‘‘Laughery Island.’’ At the 
time of the massacre (August 25th) Colonel 
Laughery’s force numbered one hundred and six 
men, of whom forty-two were killed, and sixty-four 
were taken prisoners. The latter were taken to 
various Indian villages, and ultimately to Detroit 
and Montreal, but numbers cf them never got 
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home, having reached their end by a natural or 
violent death. Such of them as survived, were, 
after the preliminary articles of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States were signed, 
November 30, 1782, ransomed by the British 
officers in command of the northern posts, to be 
exchanged for British prisoners, and sent to Mon- 
treal. A few had previously escaped or died, 
some found means to desert at Montreal, and the 
remainder, in the spring of 1783, were sent by 
vessel to New York, and traveled from thence, 
by way of Philadelphia, to their homes in West- 
moreland, which they reached in May 1783, after 
an absence of twenty-two months. Not quite half 
of the men of Colonel Laughery’s command ever 
returned. 








General William Irvine, commander of the 
Western department, in communicating, officially, 
to General Washington the disastrous results to 
Colonel Laughery’s command, speaks of it as being 
‘composed of the best men of the frontier, and that 
the people of Westmoreland were thrown thereby 
intothe greatest consternation and almost despair.”’ 

It is due to the memory of the patriot-heroes of 
Westmoreland, who, under the command of the 
gallant Laughery, braved captivity and death, 
nearly a century ago, that posterity never cease to 
cherish their memory and the memory of all the sol- 
diers of our heroic age, who sacrificed their lives to 
establish free institutions in the great West, and to 
plant civilization and religion all over this great 
country. 


THE RESCUE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH BY POCAHONTAS. 


By WILuL1AM Wirt HEnry. 


THE touching story of the rescue of Captain 
John Smith by Pocahontas, which for two hun- 
dred and fifty years has given a romantic interest 
to the history of the settlement of Virginia, has 
within the last ten years been discredited by a 
most estimable gentleman, Mr. Charles Deane, of 
Massachusetts; and so well planned has been his 
attack on the veracity of Captain Smith, upon 
whose statement the story has been heretofore 
accepted, that it is claimed by more than one 
writer, that the whole account must hereafter be 
considered a mere fiction. 

I have lately met with an article written by Mr. 
Henry Adams for the Worth American Review of 
January, 1867, and afterwards published in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Chapters of Erie, and other 
Essays,’’ which states very clearly and amplifies 
very skilfully the argument of Mr. Deane, which 
last was made public for the first time in a note to 
“A True Relation of Virginia, by Captain John 
Smith; with an Introduction and Notes by 
Charles Deane. Boston: 1866.’’ There are, 
doubtless, others who have presented the same 
view of the question; but I have not been so 
fortunate as to meet with their writings. I doubt, 
however, whether any one has shown more ability 
than Mr. Adams; and I shall therefore accept 





his article as the strongest presentation of the case 
on his side. If his side be triumphant, then in- 
deed we must blot out from the page of Virginia 
history this most beautiful instance of female 
devotion, doubly interesting because it was the 
act of a savage girl, who in thus saving the life 
of the master spirit of the Colony, at the risk of 
her own, saved the Colony. 

The argument of Mr. Deane, expanded by Mr. 
Adams, may be stated as follows: They claim 
that the first time that Smith ever published any 
statement as to his rescue by Pocahontas was in 
1616, or it may be in 1622, and the first time he 
gave the particulars was in 1624, while the rescue 
is said to have taken place in 1608; that cotem- 
poraneous accounts of the incidents of his cap- 
tivity were written in 1608, one by Smith himself, 
in a letter to England, called ‘‘ Newes from Vir- 
ginia,’’ or, ‘‘ A True Relation of Virginia,’’ and 
the other by Wingfield, first President of the 
Colony, in what is known as ‘‘ A Discourse of 
Virginia,’’ in neither of which is any mention 
made of the rescue ; that Smith published in 1612, 
at Oxford, a tract known as ‘‘A Map of Virginia,’ 
in which hiscaptivity is mentioned, and no account 
of his rescue is given ; and that though there were 
many publications concerning Virginia after 1608, 
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none of them mention this rescue till Smith made 
it public, long after its occurrence, and when the 
brilliant reception of Pocahontas in England gave 
him the motive to invent it. It is claimed, in 
addition, that the different accounts given by Cap- 
tain Smith of the incidents of his captivity by the 
Indians are inconsistent, and show him to be 
unworthy of belief. 

If these positions are maintained, the veracity 
of Captain Smith may well be doubted, not only 
as to his statements in regard to Pocahontas, but 
as to every transaction of which he has written ; 
and as the early history of Virginia is drawn 
largely from his ‘‘Generall Historie,’’ which is 
filled in great part with his experiences, related 
by himself, it will require that this early history 
be rewritten, and upon other authorities. The 
discussion therefore is important ; and while I am 
aware that I cannot do it justice, yet I trust I may 
be pardoned for endeavoring to contribute some- 
what towards the rescue of the fair name of Cap- 
tain Smith from the imminent peril which threat- 
ens it. . 

The fact, if it be a fact, that for more than 
eight years Captain Smith and his cotemporaries 


failed to mention this rescue, although several pub- 
lications were made which might well have given 
it, would certainly raise agrave suspicion as to the 
truth of the subsequent statement; but it would 
only be a painful suspicion; it would not amount 
to proof of the falsehood of the account given in 
all its details, for the first time, as it is said, in the 


‘*Generall Historie’? in 1624. If, however, the 
absence of all allusions to the incident in the earlier 
publications can be explained, then the argument 
of Mr. Deane falls to the ground. But if it should 
be impossible at this late day to account satisfac- 
torily for the absence of this incident in the earlier 
publications, still it must be accepted as true, if it 
can be shown that the statement of Smith concern- 
ing it was made under circumstances which 
enabled the persons who must have been cognizant 
of the facts to have contradicted it, and that there 
is no evidence that such contradiction was ever 
made; but evidence that the statement was admitted 
by them to be true. 

The great strength of Mr. Deane’s argument, 
as is admitted by Mr. Adams, consists in the 
silence of Smith’s letter in 1608 (the tract now 
usually known as the “‘ True Relation’’), and of 
Wingfield’s ‘‘ Discourse of Virginia,’’ of the same, 
or somewhat later date, as to this incident. 





The absence of all allusion to his rescue in 
Smith’s letter, which gives many incidents of his 
captivity, must of necessity be the most serious 
ground of doubt as to his subsequent statement 
concerning it; that Wingfield should have omitted 
it could not be sosurprising. I will therefore attack 
the strongest part of Mr. Deane’s argument first. 

The first thing which Mr. Deane is required to 
do in support of his argument is to establish the 
facts from which he argues; and strange to say, he 
has utterly failed to establish the most important 
fact asserted by him; to wit: that Smith did not 
mention his rescue in the letter referred to. That 
letter has never been published in full; and this fact 
Mr. Deane himself states in his introduction to his 
republication of it. It was first published in 1608, 
by some one who wrote a preface to it and signed 
only his initials, I. H. In this preface, after giving 
some account of the manuscript and stating who was 
its author, he adds: ‘* Somewhat more was by him 
written which being as I thought (fit to be private), 
I would not adventure to make it publicke.”’ 
What was thus left out has never been known to 
the public; but until Mr. Deane shall have pro- 
duced it, he cannot say that the letter contains no 
allusion to Smith’s rescue. It will not do to assert 
that there was no reason why this incident should 
have been considered ‘‘fit to be private.’? What 
circumstances surrounded the publication of the 
letter, and what determined the editor to leave out 
any part of it in the publication, it is impossible 
for any one now to tell. The fact that some part 
of it was left out is undoubted, and what was so left 
out cannot now be known. This alone renders it 
impossible for Mr. Deane to prove his assertion, 
that the letter contained no account of Smith’s 
rescue by Pocahontas, and until he establishes this, 
his first premise, he cannot be permitted to argue 
from it that Smith’s subsequent publication was 
false. But had Smith made no allusion to his 
rescue in this letter, there are reasons, which will 
occur to any reader of the history, why he should 
have omitted it. Before the arrival of the ships at 
Jamestown which brought the Colony, he was 
arrested on the charge of plotting to make himself 
King in Virginia, upon their arrival (see ‘‘ Generall 
Historie,’’ Richmond edition of 1819, from Lon- 
don edition of 1627 book, i., p. 152, and Purcha’s 
‘‘ Pilgrims,” vol. iv., p. 1688.) The charge was 
shown to be false, however, and he was permitted 
to be sworn as one of the Council. Still his ene- 
mies never seem to have forgotten it, and we find 
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that when he returned to England in 1609 ynder 
charges, one of them was, that ‘‘ he would: ,have 
made himself King by marrying Pocahontas, Pow- 
hatan’sdaughter.’’ (See Purcha’s ‘‘ Pilgrims,’’ vol. 
iv., p. 1731, where the statement is taken from the 
Oxford tract of 1612, and Richard Potts is given 
as authority.) That Pocahontas was greatly attached 
to Captain Smith, all accounts agree. The writer 
just quoted, in defending Smith from the charge, 
says: ‘‘ Very oft she came to our fort with whatshe 
could get for Captain Smith, that ever loved and 
used all the country well, but her especially he 
ever much respected, and she so well requited it, 
that when her father intended to have surprised 
him, she by stealth in the dark night came through 
the wild woods and told him of it. If he would, 
he might have married her.’’ It was also stated by 
Ralph Hamor, that ‘* though she had been many 
times a preserver of him (Captain Smith) and the 
whole colony, yet, till this accident (her capture 
in 1612) she was never seen at Jamestown since his 
departure.’’ (Smith’s ‘‘ Generall Historie,”’ fourth 
book, p. 18.) It will be remembered, too, that she 
only married Rolfe after being persuaded of Smith’s 
death. Ifthe fescue of Smith happened as he re- 
lated it, Pocahontas must have conceived a great 
attachment for him at that time, and it might well 
be that Smith thought it more prudent to say no- 
thing of the matter, while he was under suspicion 
of plotting to make himself King of Virginia. If 
this were so, the motive would continue to exist 
so long as Smith desired employment in Virginia 
and Pocahontas remained unmarried, which we 
know was for several years afterwards. Another 
reason might be suggested also why Smith did not 
mention his rescue on his return from captivity. 
During that captivity he managed to impress the 
Indians with such admiration and fear of him, that 
they sent him home witha guard of honor. Smith 
was anxious to impress the colonists with the idea 
that he could control the Indians better than any 
one else, as his writingsshow, and he therefore had 
amotive for concealing the fact that he came near 
losing his life at the hands of their great King; and 
this motive might not only have prevented his 
talking of the rescue in Jamestown, but of writing 
concerning it to England. 

The silence of Wingfield in reference to this 
matter would not be surprising, had it been well 
known at the time he wrote. He and Smith were 
enemies, and at Smith’s instance he had been de- 





posed from the Presidency of the Colony and sent 
a prisoner to England. It could not be expected, 
therefore, that he would give any incident in 
Smith’s life in the Colony which would in any 
way redound to his credit or add to his fame. 
Accordingly, we find him giving an exceedingly 
short account of his captivity, and mentioning 
nothing of those acts by which he managed to 
win the admiration and excite the fears of the 
savages, and thus lead captive his captors. His 
whole account of Smith’s experiences with Pow- 
hatan is contained in these words: ‘‘ At last he 
brought him to the great Powhatan (of whom 
before we had no knowledge) who sent him home 
to our towne the viiith of January.’’ That the 
rescue was left out of such a condensed narrative 
as this, had it been by a friendly hand, should not 
even excite a suspicion, and certainly cannot be 
taken as good ground for disbelieving Smith’s 
account of it. It will be observed that Wingfield 
notes nothing of the famous stay of Smith with 
Powhatan, embracing several days, except its be- 
ginning and ending, yet these days were full of 
incidents which proved of great importance to 
the Colony. The next publication in order of 
time which related to the Virginia Colony, was 
the Oxford tract which appeared in 1612, entitled 
‘*A Map of Virginia, with a Description of the 
Country, the Commodities, People, Government, 
and Religion. Written by Captaine Smith, some- 
times Governour of the Country, Whereunto is 
Annexed the Proceedings of those Colonies, &c., 
by W. S.’’ The first part of the tract was written 
by Captain Smith in 1608, and sent to England 
by Captain Newport, with Smith’s letter to the 
‘‘Treasurer and Councill of Virginia.’’ (See 
‘*Generall Historie,’’ second book, p. 200). It isa 
description of the country and some account of 
the Indians, but it does not pretend to give a 
history of the Colony or of Smith while connected 
with it, and therefore the absence from it of allu- 
sion to Smith’s rescue is not at all surprising. It 
would have been very remarkable had it con- 
tained any reference to it. The second part of 
the tract was not written by Smith nor collected 
from his writings. It is a compilation by Thomas 
Potts, revised by Dr. William Simons, from the 
writings of several colonists, whose names are 
given ; but as their entire writings are not given, it 
is impossible to say that the story of Smith’s rescue 
was not mentioned by these writers, or some one 
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of them. The tract, however, gives no detailed 
account of Smith’s stay with Powhatan, nor, 
indeed, of his captivity, and makes so short a re- 
ference to it that we cannot be surprised at not 
finding this incident related. Were it true, how- 
ever, that the writers of this part of the Oxford tract 
knew nothing of Smith’s rescue, or knowing it 
concealed it, it should be remembered that at the 
date of its publication, 1612, Pocahontas was not 
married to Rolfe, and the motive suggested for 
not publishing Smith’s rescue to the English 
public still existed. After her marriage in 1613 
this motive ceased to exist, and curiously enough, 
we find the next publication by Smith relates the 
incident. Mr. Adams mentions as the next work 
on Virginia, the ‘‘ Historie of Travaile into Vir- 
ginia,’’ by William Strachey, who resided in the 
Colony two years, having arrived in 1610. This 
author published in 1615, from notes taken while 
in Virginia, written out doubtless after his return 
to England. He gives some account of the coun- 
try, and the Indians, and of what he saw; but he 
does not pretend to give any history of Smith’s 
adventures with the Indians’ He did not see 
Pocahontas, as she never came to Jamestown after 
Smith left in 1609, till she was captured in 1612, 
after Strachey had left for England. The silence 
of this writer, therefore, proves nothing. 

The volume of Ralph Hamor, published in 
1615, is the next on Virginia affairs. This writer 
also arrived after Smith had left the Colony, and 
he only gives an account of what occurred while 
he himself resided in Virginia. Of course he said 
nothing about the rescue of Smith, which oc- 
curred before his arrival. If the silence of Wing- 
field, of the Oxford tract, of Strachey, and of 
Hamor as to the rescue shows that it never oc- 
curred, it would equally disprove other incidents 
of Smith’s captivity, narrated in the ‘‘ True Rela- 
tion,’’ for not one of these authorities gives the 
incidents there related. 

The next author mentioned by Mr. Adams is 
the Rev. Samuel Purchas, who published the third 
edition of his ‘‘ Pilgrimage’ in 1617, and in it 
says nothing of Smith’s rescue, though writing 
concerning Virginia. He never was in Virginia, 
but enjoyed considerable advantages in preparing 
his work. Mr. Adams reminds us that this edition 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrimage’’ was published just at the 
time when Pocahontas was in high favor at the 
English court, and after Purchas had met with 





her and Rolfe; and he argues that his silence is a 
very pertinent fact in considering the testimony 
on this subject. I admit the importance of the 
testimony of Purchas, and will hereafter show 
that he is the last man Mr. Adams should have 
called to the witness-stand. I need only say now 
that this book was first published in 1613, and had 
run through two editions before Pocahontas arrived 
in England. It follows the Oxford tract in the 
historical notice of Virginia, and does not enter 
into details about the captivity of Smith. Its 
silence, therefore, proves nothing more than the 
silence of the Oxford tract. I have thus gone 
over all the books preceding the ‘*Generall His- 
torie,’’ relied on to discredit Smith’s account in 
that book, and have shown that they come far short 
of the task. 

I will now notice the alleged inconsistencies in 
the various accounts given by Smith of his cap- 
tivity, as these are greatly relied on to discredit 
him. 

And first in order should be noticed the account 
of his capture, and what led to it. In the ‘‘ True 
Relation’’ Smith says he left the barge in which 
he went up the Chickahominy River, when it 
could go no further, with all of the men who ac- 
companied him, except two Englishmen and two 
Indians, with whom he went up higher in a canoe ; 
and going ashore with an Indian, he was surprised 
by some two hundred savages, who took him pri- 
soner, after he had defended himself as best he 
could, using the Indian as a shield ; and that he 
found afterward that the two Englishmen left with 
the canoe had been killed (Robinson and Emery). 

In the publication of 1622, entitled ‘‘ New 
England Trials,’’ Smith, in referring to his cap- 
ture, says: ‘‘It is true, in our greatest extremities 
they shot me, slew three of my men, and by the 
folly of them that fled took one prisoner.”” Both 
Mr. Deane and Mr. Adams are severe in their 
criticisms upon Smith for charging his comrades, 
who had lost their lives in this adventure, with 
cowardice ; men who had been dead for years, 
and with reference to whom he had not suggested 
improper conduct in his first and cotemporaneous 
account. Mr. Adams pronounces the latter state- 
ment ‘‘mendacious,’’ and ‘‘ creditable neither to 
Smith’s veracity nor to his sense of honor.’’ It 
had been well had these harsh critics examined 
the different accounts more closely before ventur- 
ing such hard words. 
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At the time Smith wrote his ‘‘ True Relation’’ 
he did not say, and probably did not know, what 
happened at the barge, after he left it to go up 
higher in the canoe. In the ‘‘ Generall Historie,’’ 
book iii., page 157, he says of those left at the 
barge: ‘‘ But he was not long absent, but his men 
went ashore, whose want of government gave 
both occasion and opportunity to the salvages to 
surprise one George Cassen, whom they slew, and 
much failed not to have cut off the boat and all 
the rest ;’’ and on page 158 he says: ‘‘ The sal- 
vages having drawn from George Cassen whither 
Captain Smith was gone, prosecuting that oppor- 
tunity they followed him with 300 bowmen.”’ 

Now it would seem apparent, even to a careless 
reader, that when Smith said, ‘‘ by the folly of 
them that fled, took one prisoner,’’ he was refer- 
ring not to the poor fellows who lost their lives at 
the canoe without having left it, but to those he 
had left with the barge, under orders not to go 
ashore, who disobeyed his orders, and ‘* whose 
want of government gave both occasion and oppor- 
tunity to the salvages to surprise one George Cas- 
sen,’’ from whom the Indians learned the where- 
abouts of Smith, and following ‘‘in divisions, 
searching the turnings of the river, found Robin- 
son and Emery by the fireside, those they shot 
full of arrows, and slew,’’ and then took Smith 
prisoner. (‘‘ Generall Historie,’’ book iii., page 
158.) 

This statement, published in 1624, is conclusive 
that Smith, in 1622, referred to the men at the 
barge, and not to Robinson and Emery, when he 
spoke of ** the folly of them that fled,’’ and that 
the expression in the ‘‘Generall Historie,’’ 
“want of government,’’ refers to the same 
thing. 

Mr. Adams gives, in parallel columns, the 
narratives of Smith’s captivity taken from the 
“True Relation’’ and from the ‘ Generall His- 
torie,’’ and has noted wherein he discovers incon- 
sistencies. I will notice these passages in the 
order Mr. Adams gives them. According to the 
“True Relation,’’ Smith thus describes what hap- 
pened soon after his capture: ‘‘At each place, I 
expected where they would execute me; yet they 
used me with what kindness they could.’’ As 
inconsistent with this, Mr. Adams notes this pas- 
sage from the ‘‘Generall Historie :’’ ‘* Notwith- 
standing, within an houre after, they tied him to 
a tree, and as many as could stand about him pre- 








pared to shoot him.’’ Smith, however, adds, im- 
mediately ; ‘‘ but the King holding up the com- 
pass (which Smith had given, and explained to 
him) in his hand, they all laid down their bowes 
and arrowes, and in a triumphant manner led him 
to Orapakes where he was after this manner kindly 
feasted and well used.’’ I cannot see any contra- 
diction in these accounts, and it really seems that 
an unprejudiced mind would not pronounce them 
inconsistent in the slightest degree. In. the 
‘* True Relation,’’ it is true, he does not give the 
preparation to kill him which is given in the 
‘« Generall Historie ;’’ but the expression, ‘‘ at each 
place I expected where they would execute me,’’ 
is fully understood, by the narration in the ‘‘ Gen- 
erall Historie’ of the effort on the part of some 
of them to put him to death, which was kindly 
prevented by their King; whose kindness was in 
Smith’s mind when he wrote the ‘ True Rela- 
tion.’’ 

Mr. Adams discovers a direct contradiction be- 
tween the statement in the ‘‘ True Relation,’’ that 
the Indians treated Smith with kindness, and the 
statement in the ‘‘Generall Historie,’’ that during 
his captivity he was in hourly apprehension of 
being put to death. A more careful reading of 
the ‘‘ True Relation’’ would have relieved Mr. 
Adams of his difficulty in reconciling the two 
statements. Not long after Smith’s capture, an 
Indian attempted to murder him, because his son 
had been killed in the fight preceding the capture ; 
and so violent was this Indian’s temper that it was 
necessary to carry Smith to another kingdom to 
save him. Afterwards he was carried to Tapa- 
hanocke, to see if he could be identified as the 
man who had the year before killed some Indians 
there ; the very feasting they gave Smith excited 
his fears, as he had learnt somewhat of their cha- 
racter, and thought they were fattening him as a 
preparation for his execution. All this is told 
in the ‘‘ True Relation;’’ and yet Mr. Adams 
thinks it very strange that Smith should afterwards 
say he was under continual apprehension of death. 
The next passage from the ‘‘ True Relation’’ no- 
ticed by Mr, Adams, is in these words: ‘‘ More 
venison than the men could devour I had ;’’ and 
in the ‘‘ Generall Historie’’ it is said, ‘‘ more 
bread and venison was brought him than would 
have served twentie men.’’ This last is pro- 
nounced an exaggeration of the first. 


Perhaps it 
is; but it is not contradictory of it. 


It might 
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have been ‘‘ more than ten men could devour,’’ 
and also at the same time ‘* more than would have 
served twentie men.’’ In using the first expres- 
sion the idea in Smith’s mind was that it was more 
than ten men could devour, had they tried to do 
so; while in the last expression he is thinking of 
what would have been a proper meal for twenty 
men, eating as they should have eaten ; and hence 
he says, ‘‘ more than would have served twentie 
men.’’ Besides, in the first account he mentioned 
only the venison, and says shat was more than ten 
men could devour; while in the last account he 
mentioned the dread and venison, and says they 
were more than would have served ‘‘ twentie 
men.’’ It appears from both of his accounts 
that they were profuse in the bread they gave 
him to eat, and it was very natural and proper for 
him, when speaking of the bread and venison 
together, to describe them as sufficient for twice 
as many men as the venison alone would have 
served. 

Mr. Adams finds fault also with the statement 
in the ‘*Generall Historie,’’ that before they so 
feasted him they conducted him ‘‘ to a long house 
where thirtie or fortie tall fellows did guard him;’’ 
while in the ‘‘ True Relation ”’ it is said, after 
describing the feasting, ‘‘ my gowne points and 
gaiters, my compass and a tablet, they gave me 
again, though eight ordinarily guarded me, I wanted 
not, what they could devise to content me.’’ 
Surely it is not difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments. The guard of thirty or forty was first put 
around the long house in which he was confined, 
but afterwards, on becoming more familiar with 
and liking him, they gave him back the articles 
they had taken from him, and put eight ordinarily 
to guard him. 

The expression in the ‘‘ True Relation’’ by 
Smith in reference to his asking the King who had 
taken him, to carry him to Powhatan the Emperor ; 
‘*to him I told him I must go, and so return to 
Paspahegh ’’ (Jamestown), is criticised by Mr. 
Adams. He interprets it to mean that Smith 
ordered Opechankanough, the King, to carry him 
to Powhatan, and that Smith knew at that time, 
before he had seen Powhatan, that he would send 
him to Jamestown, while in the account in the 
‘*Generall Historie,’’ he says he was constantly 
expecting to be put to death throughout his long 
imprisonment. The expression may as well mean 
that he asked to be carried to Powhatan, saying he 
would doubtless release him. 





Being the Emperor, | 


whom the Kings obeyed, Powhatan seems to have 
been the proper person to have ordered his release, 
if it was to be granted him; and it was natural 
that Smith, after being marched backwards and 
forwards about the country as he was, should have 
demanded to be carried to the chief authority to 
get his release, and instead of a request he might 
have well demanded it, as he had become the object 
of fear to the Indians, and ever managed them by 
his boldness, 

The next passages compared are those which 
have really given rise to this discussion ; they relate 
to the occurrences in the presence of Powhatan, the 
Indian Emperor. In the ‘‘ True Relation,’’ Smith 
says of his first interview with Powhatan, ‘‘ Hee 
kindly welcomed me with good words and great 
platters of sundrie victuals, assuring me his friend- 
ship, and my liberty within foure dayes, hee much 
delighted in Opechancanough’s relation of what I 
had described to him, and oft examined me upon 
the same. Hee asked mee the cause of our com- 
ing, &c.’’ In the ‘‘Generall Historie,” after de- 
scribing the entrance before Powhatan, Smith says: 
‘‘ Having feasted him after their best barbarous 
manner they could, a long consultation was held, 
but the conclusion was, two great stones were 
brought before Powhatan, then as many as could 
layd hands on him, dragged him to them, and 
thereon laid his head, and being ready with their 
clubs, to beate out his braines, Pocahontas the 
king’s dearest daughter, when no entreaty could 
prevaile, got his head in her armes, and laid her 
owne upon his to save him from death, whereat the 
Emperor was contented he should live to make 
him hatchets, and her bells, beads and copper, 
&c.” 


NotEe.—The pressure of other valuable contri- 
butions upon our space this month has compelled 
us to divide the above capital paper. We cannot 
refrain from expressing our hearty sympathy with 
Mr. Henry’s aim, and our conviction that he has | 
shown himself an able advocate, and a worthy 
champion of Captain John Smith and Princess 
Pocahontas. We have never doubted the verity 
of the romantic episode in dispute. While not 
doubting the good intentions of the parchment- 
minded critics who are perpetually seeking to dis- 
prove everything in history but the dry details—to 
reduce history to the condition of a naked dried-up 
skeleton, we cannot sympathize with or admire their 
worse than waste of time. 
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MODEL OF A STEAM SCOW AND RAILROAD CAR. 








OF A STEAM SCOW AND RAILROAD CAR, ATTRIBUTED TO 
JOHN FITCH. 


By CHARLES WHITTLESEY. 



































Fig. x. 
SIDE View oF MoDEL.—(See the next page.) 


THE LATE Colonel James Kilbourn, of Worth- 
ington, Ohio, near Columbus, married Lucy, the 
only daughter of John Fitch. He came with his 
wife to Worthington in 1803, was a surveyor of 
public lands, and member of Congress in 1813. 
He died, at a ripe old age, in 1848. After his 
death, about the year 1850, the model which I am 
about to describe was found in the attic of his 
house at Worthington. During his later years 
I had frequent conversations with him, at Colum- 
bus, in regard to the inventions of Fitch, in which 
no reference was made to this model. 

The late Mrs. Isaac N. Whiting, of Columbus, 
was a daughter of Colonel Kilbourn. She had 
possession of the machine in 1852, where I had 
an opportunity to examine it, and made a draw- 
ing, on a large scale, which Mr. Pillsbury, a civil 
engineer, of Cleveland, reduced to one-quarter 
linear, His draft is given above. 

VoL. IV.—34 


| 


Mrs. Whiting had seen the original among the 
lumber of the attic, when she was quite a young 
girl, and thought it must have been there nearly 
or quite as long as the family lived in Worthing- 
ton, probably since 1803. Before I had perfected 
the study of this remarkable piece of mechanism, 
one of the descendants of Colonel Kilbourn took 
it to St. Louis, in order to place it in the Me- 
chanics’ Institute of that city. I did not get a 
clear idea of the peculiar structure of the cylin- 
der (Fig. 2) and cut-off, which is within the 
steam-chest; but give them provisionally, not 
having had an opportunity to perfect it. 

John Fitch, in his autobiography and in his 
letters, dwelt with emphasis and frequency upon a 
mode of letting off the escape steam, so as fo save 
friction or pressure against the atmosphere. In 
this cylinder and its arrangements I thought I 



















saw the plan upon which he laid so much stress, 
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The wheels D D are of wood, with a flange 
like the modern car-weels; to rest on rails R 2. 
F F, a scow boat twenty-six inches long resting 
on the wheels. 4, end view of a copper boiler, 
sixteen inches in length, laid across the scow. a, 
the flue and furnace; 4, chimney ; ¢, connection 
pipe; @, escape pipe; C, wooden wheel, with 
buckets or paddles, 44, on the periphery. SB, a 
drum over which passes the band ¢ ¢, connecting 
with the wheels D £, an upright cylinder and 
steam chest combined, represented imperfectly 
in Fig. 2, producing a crank motion, attached to 
the shaft 7 This cylinder is of brass, neatly 
turned, six inches in length, the whole intended 
as a working model, to be moved by steam. No 
one not a first-class machinist could have made 
so finished a piece of work. The piston is at- 
tached to a cross-head working in the guides of 
the frame gg g. 

There are stirrups reaching down from the 
cross-head connecting with the cranks of the 
shafts As a locomotive, the wheel C-would be 
dispensed with. 

Fitch’s engines worked with -equal pressure at 
\ | each end, which appears 





to be the plan of this one. 
} The valve piston 4 4, Fig- 
ef (HN ure 2, is hollow, carrying 
UN ITA valves, and when at the 
bottom allows steam to 
pass in at the same end, 
under the working piston 
aa, when at the top to 
pass into that end of the 
cylinder on the other side 
of the same piston-head. 
Whoever has the model 
should give to the public 
full drawings and sections 
of this ingenious contriv- 
ance. It was probably constructed twenty-five 
years before a railway existed in the United States. 
I visited Bardstown, Kentucky, in the winter 
of 1842-43, at the request of John H. Watson, 
of Philadelphia, and of Fitch’s heirs in Ohio, for 
the purpose of finding his remains, and having 
them removed either to Philadelphia or to the 
banks of the Ohio, where he wished to be buried. 
I soon found the following notice in the Bards- 
town Gazette, August 13, 1842, edited by J. D. 
Nourse, Esq. : 
‘** He (Fitch) died in this village, at the house 
























































Fig. 2. 
SECTION OF CYLINDER. 








(tavern) of Alexander McCoun, and was buried 
by his landlord in the town graveyard. Mr. 
McCoun is dead, and there is no one living here 
now who can point out the exact spot where Fitch 
was buried. Judge Rowan was the intimate friend 
and one of the executors of Fitch. He resided 
here two years, preparing a model of his great in- 
vention. Before he had completed it his health 
was broken by a disorder of the bowels; and his 
mind, so long and so intensely fixed upon a single 
subject, was probably considerably impaired. The 
evening before his death he requested his attend- 
ant, Mr. Cokendolfer, who is now dead, to hand 
him a box of pills which lay on the table in his 
room. He dissolved the pills in a glass of wine 
and drank it off. His landlady (Mrs. McCoun, 
still living) asked him why he had taken so many. 
He replied, ‘I have taken them to help me home 
to my God.’ He died the next morning.”’ 

It was with difficulty the place of his burial 
was identified ; and when it was, the authorities 
of Bardstown objected to the removal. Four per- 
sons were then living who had seen Fitch and his 
model boat. Among them were, Mrs. Susan Polly, 
and Mrs. Esther Florence, daughters of Alexander 
McCoun, at whose house he died, in 1798. 

By digging in the Bardstown graveyard, accord- 
ing to their suggestions, a long coffin, made of 
cherry, was found, over which all appearances of 
a grave had disappeared. The cemetery was then 
in a neglected state, the fences down, and the 
grounds an open common. A cattle-path ran 
across the place of his interment. Several persons 
were present, including Mr. Nourse and Mrs. 
Polly, all of whom were satisfied we had found 
his grave. A cedar post was planted by us at the 
head of the coffin. 

The following are their statements, with those 
of Judge Rowan, Mr. Weller, and Mr. Howell: 


*¢ LouIsvILLE, December 26, 1842. 
‘¢Cuas. WHITTLESEY, Esq: 

‘*T knew John Fitch at Bardstown well. He 
was a tall man, of good personal appearance ; of 
high mathematical talents, and this was the pecu- 
liarity of his mind—He was not, in general, 
social ; but to persons of intelligence who could 
comprehend his views, he was an interesting com- 
panion. The steamboat project occupied his mind 
continually, and he has often foretold to me the 
great advantage it would be to the Western world, 
which, he said, ‘would become the centre of the 
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Union, and the Atlantic States the suburbs.’ 
Fitch was a man of strict veracity ; whatever he 
advanced was under a full and honest conviction. 
He was remarkable for this, and never asserted as 
true what he did not firmly believe to be so. I 
was convinced, from his statements, explanations, 
and papers, that he was the real inventor of steam- 
boats. A large bundle of papers and pamphlets 
relating to this matter were left with me, and last 
summer they were all burnt in my house at Bards- 
town. 

‘¢T cannot tell the spot of his burial, and doubt 
whether there is any person living who can. Mr. 
Fitch had two small models of his boat, one with 
paddles or oars, and the other, I think, with a 
wheel, and probably behind; but I cannot now 
state with certainty in regard to the wheel. 

‘¢Joun Rowan.’’ 


‘* FRANKFORT, January 9, 1843. 
‘¢CHas. WHITTLESEY, Esa. : 

**T knew John Fitch well at Bardstown. He 
worked in my father’s shop in constructing a small 
model for a steamboat and engine. His model 
was about three feet in length, and had whee/s at 
the side, according to the best of my recollection, 
and not paddles. His model was, I presume, at 
the house of Alexander McCoun, burnt in 1805. 
Mr. A. Graham st.ites that the model had ‘wheels 
at the side, with paddles.’ D. S. Howe t.”’ 

Identity of Mr. Eitch’s grave, by Mrs. Susan 
Polly, of Bardstown, December 26, 1842: 

‘*[ remember Mr. Fitch, and saw him buried, 
when I was about seven years old. He was buried 
in the corner (northeast) next to McLean’s daugh- 
ter, who was burnt to death. My father, Alex- 
ander McCoun, had charge of the _ burying- 
ground, and would not suffer any one to be buried 
near him on the south side; he intended to be 
buried there himself, next to Fitch.’’ 

Esther Florence, another daughter of McCoun: 

‘* My father has often told me where Fitch was 
buried. It was in the corner, near McMicken’s 
grave, which was walled with brick, and next to 
McLean’s daughter, who was burnt to death, and 
has a marble slab over her. There are no graves 
near Mr. Fitch on the south.’’ 

Mr. Weller’s statement : 

“I made Mr. Fitch’s coffin. It is of cherry, 


and fastened with screws. It was long, for he was 
a tall man.”’ . 
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Quite a number of prominent gentlemen in 
Kentucky took an interest in his memory, espe- 
cially the late Robert Wickliffe. 

The subject of a monument had been brought 
before the Legislature by Mr. Wickliffe in 1828. 
At his request, I again brought the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject, in a memorial, pre- 
sented by Mr. Graves, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from that State, and then in the Legislature, 
representing the Louisville district. The heirs of 
James Rumsay, also an inventor in reference to 
steamboats, were residing in Kentucky, and of 
some political consideration. Mr. Graves pre- 
sented the petition on the 2d of March (see Jour- 
nal), but declined to advocate the claims of Fitch. 

I am convinced that the statement of Mr. 
Hutchins, published in the Documentary History 
of New York, and quoted by Mr. Westcott, con- 
necting Mr. Fitch with the experiment on Collect 
Pond, in 1797 or 1798, is an error of memory. 

Mr, Fulton, whom he says was present, was then 
in Europe. If Mr. Fitch was there, it must have 
been temporarily, while on his journey to the West, 
in 1796. In none of Mr. Fitch’s writings have I 
seen any references to a propelling screw. He ex- 
perimented upon wheels and paddles, giving his 
preference to the latter after a thorough trial. His 
last model, made at Bardstown, in 1797, had a 
wheel suspended over the sides, with flats or 
buckets, like Fulton’s first boat, the Clermont. 
Fitch had made an engine at Philadelphia, in 
1787, by the help of Harry Voight, with a cylin- 
der twelve inches in diameter, which propelled his 
boat six miles an hour, making regular trips to 
Bordentown. 

In 1796 he would not, after making and using a 
metal cylinder, have experimented on a boat with 
a wooden vacuum cylinder, and an engine less per- 
fect than the pumping one used by Watt twenty 
years previous. The work of his Bardstown mo- 
dels is represented to be like that of the one here 
given, neatly finished, and capable of action. 
Doubtless experiments were made on Collect Pond 
at or about the time given by Mr. Hutchins; but 
it is hardly possible that it was the work of Fitch. 
Between his return from Europe, in 1793, and his 
journey to Kentucky, in 1796, he spent most of 
his time at his old home in Windsor, Connecticut, 
too poor and too much oppressed to make any 
efforts in the line of steamboats. 

He had all this time full faith in his patents of 
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1787 and 1790. What occupied him was not new 
inventions, but the means of putting his old plans 
into effective use. This object, the absorbing one 
of his life, he hoped to accomplish through lands 
which he had located in Kentucky in 1781. 

On his arrival there, most of these lands were 
in possession of squatters, requiring litigation to 
settle the title. Suits were commenced; but at 
the time of his death, in 1798, little progress had 
been made. It was a long time before his heirs, 
in far-off New England, knew of his decease, and 
thus the estate was lost. 

The most reasonable inference in regard to the 
Kilbourn machine, is that of Westcott, who pre- 
sumes it to be one of the Bardstown models, that 
found its way to the daughter in Ohio. 


Its finished style and the structure of its cylin- 
der, bear the stamp of Fitch’s exact workmanship, 
_and correspond with his invention. Beyond this, 
| its origin is unexplained. 
| Wickliffe had selected a bluff on the Ohio 
River, at one of his plantations, as the most ap- 
| propriate place for a monument, in case the State 
of Kentucky had decided to erect one. Nothing 
better fulfils the favorite wish of Fitch than this 
point, which is in view from a stretch of several 
miles of river, and ‘from the country beyond in 
Indiana. Mr. Watson’s intention was, that his 
bones should be laid beside the remains of his 
friend Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant. I 
should have made the removal in 1843, had the 





iconsent of the Bardstown people been obtained. 





MENAGE AND THE MENAGIANA. 


By WiLiiAM DUANE. 


AMONG the numerous miscellanies published in 
France under the name of Aza, none is more 
esteemed than the collection entitled the ‘‘Mena- 
giana,’’ published after the decease of Giles Me- 
nage. It was compiled from notes of his conver- 
sations by some industrious French Boswell, whose 
name has not been preserved. Many editions of 
the work have appeared in France, but itis believed 
that no English translation of it exists. It is pro- 
posed to present in this article translations of 
some of the anecdotes and observations contained 
in the ‘‘Menagiana,”’ after a brief notice of the 
life of Menage. 

He was born on the 15th of August, 1613, at 
the city of Angers, where his father held the office 
of king’s advocate. From his youth he was re- 
markable for his extraordinary memory. Every 
attention was bestowed by his father upon his 
education. In dancing and music he made no 
progress ; indeed, he was so deficient in the latter 
that he could not turn a tune. When only nine- 
teen years of age, he was admitted to the bar in 
his native city, and in the same year to the bar of 
Paris. After some years spent in this profession, 
which was little to his taste, he quitted it, and 
became an ecclesiastic, receiving some benefices 
which were not burdened with the care of souls; 


indeed, the receipt of the revenue derived from 
this source seems to have been the only clerical 
work to which he was expected to attend. This 
change of calling enabled him to lead a life of 
learned leisure. Having selected Paris as his per- 
manent residence, he was taken into the house of 
the celebrated Cardinal de Reta. Here the free- 
dom of his satirical remarks upon some of those 
who frequented the house involved him in quarrels 
and in a few years led to his removal to the clois- 
ters of Notre Dame, where he held receptions for 
the learned on Wednesday evenings, to which he 
gave the name of Mercuriales. His memory was 
most retentive, and from this great storehouse and 
the resources of a polished mind. Bayle observes 
that he ‘‘could say a thousand good things in a 
thousand pleasing ways.’’ His opinionative and 
somewhat overbearing disposition involved him in 
numerous petty quarrels. 

His ecclesiastical office did not, in his opinion, 
unfit him for gallant attentions to the fair sex, so 
far as compliments were concerned. Among those 
whom he most admired were Madame Lafayette 
and Madame Sevigne. 

His pecuniary position was now very comfort- 
able. Having sold his paternal estate, he pur- 
chased an annuity with the proceeds ; a consider- 
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able rent-charge upon two abbeys belonged to 
him, and for a short time he received a pension 
from Louis XTV. 

In his youth he had failed to secure admission 
to the Academy, owing toa satire which he had 
published, entitled Reguéte des Dictionnaires, and 
a second attempt met with no better success. 

It was remarkable that in his latter years he 
experienced considerable loss of memory, and 
afterwards recovered it: this he has recorded in a 
Latin hymn to Mnemosyne. 

In 1650 he published an ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the French Language,’’ giving his 
views as to the derivation of words; in 1685, he 
produced a similar work upon the Italian lan- 
guage, with which he was remarkably well ac- 
quainted. Many satirical works, of only tempo- 
rary interest, proceeded from his pen. His poems 
comprised pieces in four languages, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French. He also wrote ‘‘ Annota- 
tions upon the Civil Law.’’ The ‘* Menagiana’’ 
appeared after his death; the successive editions 
of it were augmented with new observations and 
anecdotes. He died at Paris in the year 1692, at 
the age of seventy-nine. He is now best known 
by the ‘‘ Menagiana,’’ from the pages of which 
the following have been translated : 


Camus, the Bishop of Belley, preaching one 
day at Notre Dame, said, before he commenced 
his sermon: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, we commend to your 
charity a young lady who has not enough to make 
a vow of poverty.’’ 


A Gascon, who was on bad terms with his 
bishop, took an oath that he would never pray to 
God in his diocese. As he was crossing a river, 
the boat began to split open, and the boatman 
told him that there was nothing for him to do but 
to make his peace with God. The Gascon said to 
him, ‘‘ Are we still in the diocese of Bazas ?’’ 


The Abbé dela Victoire said of G—, who never 
took a meal at home and spoke ill of every one, 
that he never opened his mouth but at some one’s 
expense. 


A Jesuit who was going from France to 
America was strongly recommended to the captain 
of the vessel in which he embarked. The captain, 
seeing a storm approaching, said to him, ‘* Father, 
you want sea-legs; the rolling of the vessel 
would be dangerous to you; get into the bottom 


of the hold, and as long as you hear the sailors 
swear and bluster, this will show that there is still 
hope ; but if you hear them embracing and making 
peace with each other, then commend yourself to 
God.’’ From time to time the Jesuit sent his com- 
panion to the hatchway to see what was going on. 
‘* Alas! father,’’ said he to him, ‘All is lost; the 
sailors swear like demoniacs; their blasphemies 
alone are enough to sink the ship.’’ ‘‘God be 
praised !’’ answered the Father ; ‘‘ Come, come, 
all will go well.” 


Two persons conversing about a matter of busi- 
ness, one of them said, ‘‘Suppose, sir, that you 
owed me ten thousand crowns.’’ The other, in- 
terrupting him immediately, said, ‘‘ Assume some 
other hypothesis, I beg you.’’ 

The Count du Lude caused a shroud to be 
placed in his tomb, before he died, saying, refer- 
ring to his valets, ‘‘ These rascals look very much 
as if they meant to have me buried naked.’’ 


At the last sermon of a missionary in a country 
parish, every one wept except a peasant. Some 
one said to him ‘*Why don’t you weep?”’ He 
replied ‘‘I don’t belong to this parish.”’ 

An advocate of Toulouse, named Adam, com- 
posed the speeches which the Advocate-General 
had to deliver. This man was very ill at a time 
when the Advocate-General had to speak, which 
he did to the best of his ability. During the 
delivery of the harangue a counsellor who saw him 
embarrassed, said, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou ?’’ 


In a village of Poitou a woman, after being very 
ill, fell into a lethargy. Her husband and those 
about her believed her to be dead. They wrapped 
her up in nothing but a piece of linen, according to 
the custom of poor people in that country, and 
caused her to be carried to the burial ground. On 
the way to the church, he who was carrying her 
passed so neara bush that the thorns pricked her and 
she recovered from her lethargy. , Fourteen years 
afterwards she really died ; at least, it was so be- 
lieved: as they were carrying her to her burial, 
and drew near a bush, the husband cried out two 
or three times, ‘‘ Don’t go near the hedges !’’ 


A child was brought into a country church to 
be baptized. The Curé, who had just been drink- 
ing a little more than usual with some of his 
friends, was not able to find the office for bap- 
tism in his Ritual, and said, turning it over, ‘‘ This 





child is very difficult to baptize.’’ 
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The Abbé de C— preached at Saint Merry 
and did not please. Monsieur de Santeuil said, 
‘‘ He did better last year.’’ Some one said ‘‘ He 
did not preach then.’’ ‘‘ And thatis how he did 
better,’’ replied Monseiur de Santeuil. 

Monsieur de L— went to Rome to try to be 
made a Cardinal, and came back without succeed- 
ing. As he hada very bad cold in his head, 
some one said, ‘‘ It is because he returned without 
a hat.’’ 

The Cardinal de Richelieu being ill, Monsieur 
de Bautru happened to be in his antechamber 
whilst a great talker was there, who was making a 
great noise. Monsieur de Bautru requested silence, 
because the Cardinal was disturbed. ‘* Why do 
you wish me not to speak ?’’ said the loquacious 
person—‘‘ It is true that I speak much, but I 
speak well.’’ ‘I am half of your opinion,”’ an- 


swered Monsieur de Bautru. 

Alexandre, of Paris, was the first person who 
made French verses of twelve syllables: it was in 
this way that he composed a poem upon the history 
of Alexander the Great ; and thence has come the 
name of Alexandrine verses. ~ 


In acourt where there was much noise, the 


Judge said, ‘‘ Tipstaves, let us have silence. It is 
strange that we cannot have this noise stopped. 
We have decided,’’ he added, ‘‘I know not how 
many causes, without hearing them.’ 

A country vicar said to his parishioners, all 
whose lands were in vineyards, ‘‘ You know, my 
dear friends, how much harm the holy vintagers 
have done your vines in times past; I inform you 
that our good prelate has had them all transferred 
to between All Saints’ Day and Christmas, when 
they may hail and freeze as much as they please.’’ 

Count was like many others who bear the 
name without having a county. In a company 
where I was, he wished to banter an Abbé, who, 
according to the usual custom, had called himself 
by this name without having any benefice. ‘‘ Mr. 
Abbé,” said he ‘‘ there is one thing that bothers 
me; we have been acquainted for a long time, 
and I do not yet know where your abbey is.” 
‘¢ What! sir,’’ replied the Abbé, ‘‘do you not know 
that it is in your county.”’ 

At Rome, when public penances were in use and 
more frequent than at ptesent, a confessor thought 
proper to order a public discipline as a penance 
for alady. The lady told her husband, and he, 
knowing that his wife was delicate, offered to 











receive the discipline for her, because that was 
customary. The lady, who was present, said to the 
confessor, ‘‘ Father, flog hard, for I am a great 
sinner.” 

Madame de S— and Madame de H— were 
in the decline of life and did everything in their 
power to conceal their age. This is why Madame 
de S—, paying a visit to Madame de H— at 
the beginning of every year, was in the habit of 
saying, ‘‘I come, Madam, to know how old you 
wish to be this year.”’ 

The first time that Monsieur de Casaubon came 
into the Sorbonne, they said to him, ‘‘ Here isa 
hall where they have been disputing for four hun- 
dred years.’’ ‘* What have they decided ?”’ said he. 

Cardinal de Perrott, speaking of the ‘‘ Reply” 
of Coéffeteau, said that ‘‘ He would have made it 
shorter if he had had more time.”’ 

A man took great care of his beard. It cost 
him three crowns amonth. Cardinal Campége said, 
‘In the end, the beard will cost more than the 
head is worth.” 

The following whimsical Italian fancy has always 
pleased me much. Trivelino was sleeping one 
day with the bridle of his horse under his arm. 
Some one came who unbridled the horse and took 
himaway. Trivelin, having awoke and missed his 
horse, began to feel himself, saying, ‘‘ Either I am 
Trivelino, or not: if I am Trivelino, I have lost a 
horse; if I am not Trivelino, I have gained a 
bridle.’’ 


Madame de Coaquen, whose eldest sister is a 


Duchess, seeing that her youngest sister was also 


to be married to a Duke, said, ‘‘ Between two 
stools, I come to the ground.’’ Was a trivial pro- 
verb ever used more appropriately? [This refers 
to the right of Duchesses to sit on stools in the 
presence of the King or Queen. ] 

Monsieur de M. directed that he should be 
buried in the dress of a Capuchin. A woman, 
whose husband he had caused to be killed, com- 
menced crying out in the midst of the funeral 
procession, ‘‘ It is no use for you to disguise your- 
self. Our Lord will know you well.”’ 

Father d’Harrouis said to me, ‘‘ When Father 
Bourdaloue preached at Rouen, all the artisans 
left their shops to go hear him; the merchants, 
their business; the advocates, the court-house ; 
the physicians, their patients. When I preached 
there the next year, I restored everything to order ; 
nobody left his work.”’ 
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Amonc the many evidences that may be cited 
of substantial progress in wealth, in commerce, 
and in taste,in our Republic, the most osten- 
sible and tangible are to be seen in the commer- 
cial palaces, the extensive public buildings, and 
other vast and elaborate structures that are con- 
stantly in course of erection in all of our larger 
cities—the change is the more appreciable when 
we compare these with the plain, and often, to our 
modern eye, mean edifices that they succeed. 
But one of the most gratifying proofs of our 
Country’s rapid strides in the highway to true 
greatness, is presented by the splendid success 
that of late years attends honorable enterprise in 
journalism. Time was, and that not very many 
years since, when the publisher of a newspaper 
found but scanty pecuniary returns to reward his 
labors in behalf of the public intelligence and the 
public morals. Zhe Mew York Tribune first de- 
monstrated the fact that the want of success finan- 
cially of its predecessors was justly chargeable to 
errors in head or heart, defects in mind, or 
courage, or moral principle, on the part of their 
projectors, rather than to any inherent fault of the 
public. It was started on its career of grand suc- 
cess, thirty-four years ago, by the lamented Horace 
Greeley, the greatest journalist our country, if not, 
indeed, the world, has ever produced. Though 
it had its days of gloom and distress in its earlier 
experience, and was in sore straits more than 
once, its course has been ever onward and upward, 
in the highest degree honorable and creditable to 
its great father, Horace Greeley. Starting, as it 
did, on a new and then untried principle, its pub- 
lication was peculiarly an experiment, and its suc- 
cess is a clear vindication of honest Mr. Greeley’s 
judgment, and an emphatic proof that ‘‘ honesty’’ 
in journalism ‘‘is the best policy.’’ A writer 
in the Montuty for June, page 426, quotes 
Mr. Greeley’s prospectus, and we repeat it here, 
because, while its noble sentences are worthy 
of repetition, it best shows the exalted principles 
that have guided and controlled the Z7ibune: 

‘On Saturday, the tenth day of April instant, 
the Subscriber will publish the first number of a 
New Morning Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
General Intelligence. 

‘¢ The Tribune, as its name imports, will labor 
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to advance the interests of the people, and to pro- 
mote their Moral, Social, and Political well-being. 
The immoral and degrading Police Reports, Ad- 
vertisements, and other matter which have been 
allowed to disgrace the columns of our leading 
Penny Papers, will be carefully excluded from 
this, and no exertion spared to render it worthy 
of the hearty approval of the virtuous and refined, 
and a welcome visitant at the family fireside. 

‘¢Earnestly believing that the political revolu- 
tion which has called William Henry Harrison to 
the Chief Magistracy of the Nation was a triumph 
of Right, Reason, and Public Good over Error and 
Sinister Ambition, The Tribune will give to’the 
New Administration a frank and cordial, but 
manly and independent support, judging it always 
by its acts, and commending those only so far as 
they shall seem calculated to subserve the great 
end of all government—the welfare of the People. 

‘** The Tribune-will be published every morning 
on a fair royal sheet-—(size of the Log-Cabin and 
Evening Signal)—and transmitted to its city sub- 
scribers, at the low price of one cent per copy. Mail 
subscribers, $4 per annum. It will contain the 
news by the morning’s Southern Mail, which is 
contained in no other Penny Paper. Subscriptions 
are respectfully solicited by Horace GREELEY, 

** 30 Ann Street.”’ 

Mr. Greeley fulfilled his promises to the letter, 
and he was soon confirmed in his highly honor- 
able course by the hearty support of all the better 
class of citizens. Zhe Tribune immediately be- 
came the leading newspaper of the country, and 
it has held that rank ever since, to the present 
day ; as a leader of public opinion it also won the 
foremost position and long held it. Its editorials 
were read with avidity by all classes, those who 
sympathized with, and those who opposed the 
Editor’s views being equal!y anxious to peruse the 
official utterances of the great paper. 

The Ann street building in which the birth of the 
paper took place is still standing, between Nassau 
and William streets, and forms part of the paint 
warehouse of F. W. Devoe & Co., being now num- 
bered 44. Winchester, the publisher of Zhe Mew 
World, occupied one or two floors of it, and the 
quarters reserved for Zhe Tribuue were modest and 





narrow, though decent enough in that day of small 
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THE TRIBUNE BUILDING, ERECTED IN 1845. 


things. Two flat presses, each capable of taking 
3,000 impressions an hour, sufficed for a beginning. 
The entire capital embarked in the venture was 
only a thousand dollars—of borrowed money— 
but to Horace Greeley at that time a thousand 
dollars was a great sum. Five hundred subscribers 
had been obtained in advance. Of the first edi- 
tion 5,000 copies were printed, ‘‘and I nearly 
succeeded,’’ says Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ in giving away all 
of them that would not sell.’’ It was a little 
paper of four pages, containing altogether no 
more matter than is put upon @ single leaf of The 
Tribune of to-day, and it was sold for one cent. 
The entire receipts of the first week were only $92, 
and the current expenses were $625. In six weeks 
its circulation rose from 500 to 11,000; and then 
it was announced, with an air of complacency at 


which the modern printer will be tempted to | 


smile, that the editor found it necessary to buy a 


new press capable of printing 3,500 copies an | 


hour. Well might Mr. Greeley say that Zhe 
Tribune of 1841 was only the germ of what he 
meant to make it ; for the regular size of the paper 


is now four times as large as its first number, and 


some days it is six, others eight times as large, 
and the newest of its four presses is capable of 
printing 10,000 copies an hour on both sides of 
the sheet simultaneously—that is to say, of taking 
20,000 impressions per hour. 

The Tribune moved from Ann street to its pre- 
sent corner in 1842, taking possession of a build- 
ing erected by Mr. Thompson Price, the father-in- 
law of Mr. Greeley’s business partner, Thomas 
McElrath. On the 5th of February, 1845, that 
building was totally destroyed by fire, and The 
Tribune returned for a few months to its old quar- 
ters in Ann street, appearing promptly on the 
morning after the catastrophe. The five-story 
brick building engraved on this page arose from 
the ruins in the course of the spring; it was a mar- 
| vel of convenience for its day, and a fire-proof 
structure fifty feet square was added to it on the 
| Spruce street side, in 1857. 
| The paper rapidly outgrew these quarters, and 
preparations were made for putting up. a new 
structure. Two adjoining houses were purchased 
on Nassau street, and a part of the earnings of the 
| concern was put aside every year toward a building 
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fund. In the spring of 1873 a 
further purchase was made of 
property on Frankfort street, 
so as to give Zhe Tribune a 
frontage ‘on three streets. Then 
the entire business of the paper 
was moved into the fireproof 
building on Spruce street, and 
the demolition of the old Tri- 
bune Building, which had so 
long been a familiar sight from 
the City Hall Park, began on 
the 17th of May, 1873. The 
work of tearing down was fin- 
ished on the 31st of May, and 
the construction of the present 
imposing edifice has gone on 
without interruption ever since. 
During a part of the time as 
many as 300 men have been 
employed, and at the busiest 
seasons the work has gone on 
night and day. The new build- 
ing, imposing as it is, is not 
half the size it is designed to 
make the Z7ibune establish- 
ment; it will be built out to 
Frankfort street and along 
Spruce, to include the space 
occupied by the five-story 
building now adjoining. 

The edifice (or the part now 
finished) hasa frontage of 92 feet 
on Printing-House Square, and 
of 52 feet on Spruce street, 
with a depth of 48 feet, and 
consists of a sub-cellar, base- 
ment, nine stories, an attic, 
and a tower. From the begin- 
ning of the foundation to the 
point of the spire is a distance 
of 285 feet; from the cellar to 
the topof the roof is 171 feet. 
The stone dormer windows at 
the top of the tower are 200 
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feet above the sidewalk, and the finial at the top | granite. The first story and basement, however, 


the spire is 260 feet from the sidewalk. 


are of solid granite blocks. Horizontally the 


The principal part of the fagade, on Nassau and | elevation is divided by boldly moulded string- 


Spruce streets, is constructed of brick, with win- | 


courses at various levels. The first is on the level 


dow trimmings (sills and lintels), string courses, of the first-story floor, and the second on the level 


copings and the main cornice, of light-colored of the second story, above which the brick work 
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begins. The three following stories are then 
bound together by a continuous moulding, which 
forms at the same time the window sills of the fifth 
story. Thenext three are likewise brought together, 
being closed up by the seventh story string-course. 
The main cornice, containing the copper-lined 
gutter, is at the level of the eighth story window 
sill. The eighth is a parapet story, showing already 
the divisions of the large solid dormer windows 
which give light to ninth story. Between these 
windows are small gutters collecting the roof water 
which is conducted by short square leaders to the 
main gutter. All this work is made of heavy sheet 
copper fastened with solid bronze ornaments to the 
stone or brick-work. This arrangement has a very 
pleasing effect, being carried out with great taste 
and ingenuity, and forms an agreeable contrast to 
the ordinary cornices of galvanized iron or other 
imitations of reality. 

Perpendicularly, the front is divided by large 
piers, which are the principal supports not only of 
the front walls but also of the iron floor-beams of 
the interior. In the first story these piers are con- 
nected with each other by huge arches of solid 
granite. The arches carry the smaller piers divi- 
ding the windows in the upper stories. As men- 
tioned above, the front piers from the level of the 
second story are built in brick work, being faced 
with the finest dark red Baltimore pressed brick, 
every other course of which is a header course. 

A very happy effect has been produced by the 
introduction of geometrical figures of black brick, 
making a fine contrast with the deep red. The 
bricks were laid with all possible care and neatness, 
the men working from the outside on platforms of 
a peculiar and ingenious construction, and the 
working drawings were so minute as to show the 
position of every brick in a course. At about the 
height of most of the surrounding houses, begins 
the projection of the lofty tower. It rests upon two 
large granite corbels, binding deep into the tower 
side walls, and borne down at the inner ends with 
the whole weight of the tower. Each of these 
stones projects two feet six inches, is eleven feet 
long, and weighs ten tons. The main cornice is 
formed of a ten-inch granite shelf, projecting two 





feet four inches beyond the face of the wall below, 
and resting on granite corbels, binding through the 
wall. The large dormer windows are twenty-four 
feet high and sixteen feet wide. 

On the front of the tower, one hundred and fifty 
feet above the sidewalk, is a granite balcony. At 
the level of the ridge of the roof, the tower, here 
seventeen feet square, is again corbelled out with 
courses of granite, and above this point is an illu- 
minated clock, with four dials twelve feet in di- 
ameter. Besides the ground glass face each dial 
has an exterior circle of granite on which the hours 
are cut. Immediately over the clock, on each of 
the four sides of the tower, appear the words Zhe 
Tribune cut in letters two feet six inches long on 
granite blocks. The spire consists of an iron frame- 
work, anchored by heavy iron bands to the granite 
courses sixteen feet below, and covered with slate. 
The roof of the main building is an enormous iron 
framework with slate covering and a lining of fire- 
proof concrete blocks. 

Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the architect has been 
remarkably successful in giving an appearance of 
lightness and variety to this immense front of 
masonry, and he has solved the problem without 
resorting to the common device of ‘‘ architectural 
iron work,’’ or adding a single decoration merely 
for display. Every ornament has its uses; the 
position of every stone is dictated by the necessi- 
ties of construction; and the whole work exhibits 
the overruling influence of a consistent idea. It 
presents, therefore, what comparatively few Ameri- 
can buildings do show, a strict architectural design. 
In conclusion, we cannot but congratulate the 
model newspaper upon its model building. It is 
the most convenient and well-appointed edifice in 
the country, and the best part of the whole story 
is that the Tribune Company did not build this 
magnificent structure until they could honestly 
afford the luxury. 

The edifice is so substantially constructed 
throughout that we can scarcely conceive it within 
the range of possibility that any untoward event 
can ever befall it—and the worst wish we have 
for the 7ribune is that it may live to occupy the 
grand building as long as it stands, 
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AERA 

WE present upon this page and the one follow- 
ing, engravings of four of the buildings of the 
International Exhibition. There has been somuch 
written and printed about these structures that we 
need give no more than a few notes of their di- 
mensions, with the illustrations. As our readers 
are aware, the buildings are temporary, except 
the Art Gallery, which it isdesigned to erect more 
substantially, and with special care, so that it may 
remain as a ‘‘ Memorial’’ of the great Exposition, 
and the Horticultural Hall built by the city to re- 
main as an object of interest to visitors. 

The main or Industrial Building is 1,880 feet in 
length, and 464 in width, to be constructed with 
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a frame of iron. The foundations, consisting of 
six hundred and seventy-two stone piers, were 
built during the last autumn, and the iron super- 
structure is well advanced. The contract time for 
the completion of the building is January 1, 1876. 
Mr. Richard J. Dobbins is the contractor for the 
erection of thisedifice. The price of this building, 
enlarged from the original design, is $1,420,000, 
exclusive of drainage, water-pipe, plumbing, paint- 
ing, and decoration. 

The permanent ‘‘ Memorial Building,’’ to be 
used as an Art Gallery, is 365 feet in length, with a 
depth of 210 feet, the materials composing it 
being granite, iron, brick, and glass. According to 
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the contract with Mr. Dobbins, it is to be com- 
pleted before the close of this year. It is in the 
Renaissance style of architecture, and it shows 
due regard to massiveness and substantiality. 
The contract price is $2,199,273, and the appro- 
priation by the State of Pennsylvania and City of 
Philadelphia will be sufficient to cover all the ex- 
penses for heating, terracing, lighting, extra work, 
and unforeseen contingencies. , 

The ‘* Machinery Hall’’ is 1,402 feet in length 
and 360 in width, with an annex on the south side 
of 208 x 210 feet, providing fourteen acres of floor 
space.. Philip Quigley, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
is the contractor. The contract requires its deliv- 
ery by October 1, 1875. The work has however 


| progressed so rapidly that it will be delivered in 

August. The consideration of this contract is 
| $542,300 including drainage, water-pipe, plumb- 
ing, etc. 

The ‘‘ Horticultural Building,’’ beautiful in de- 
sign and well adapted for its purpose, has been un- 
| dertaken by John Rice, with an agreement to 
complete and deliver it by the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1875. The contract is for the sum of 
$253,937, exclusive of heating apparatus. The 
length, with approaches, is 383 feet, and width 
193 feet, and height, to the top of the lantern, 72. 

There is still another edifice, the ‘‘ Agricultural 
Building,” but we defer a description of it for the 
present. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH TYROL.' 


Translated from the German expressly for PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, 


By Joun H. SNIVELY. 


Jue Fassa Alps belong to the South Alpine| circle consist almost entirely of limestone, in 
chain, and cover a district in which is embraced which some fossil remains are found, and dolo- 
a motley mixture in both rocks and vegetation, as| mite. In the Leisser range the higher moun- 
well as people. They are tains consist of black augite, 
broken up into innumerable [— | surrounded on all sides by a 
groups, as a glance at the as = wall of porphyry. 
map will show. I separate —— ; = Predazzo is a little village, 
them into two great divisions, : : of a quite Italian aspect. 
the Eima d’ Asta range on the = = = The houses are built around 
northwest, and on the south- a =. Oe = a large square, in which stands 
west the Leisser Alps. = ic TWA"? AN a church with a Gothic tower, 

The latter, it is true, reach = i and then extend along two 
but forty-four hundred feet at broad streets running thence 
their greatest elevation, yet to Cavalese on the one hand, 
they are, nevertheless, accord- and to Moena on the other. 
ing to Buch, the lever that The plain on which Predazzo 
gave shape to the whole sur- is built is enclosed by high 
rounding country. In what I granite walls, which at Ziano 
class with this range are the and on the side beyond the 
greatest elevations of the do- town, open into the narrow 
lomites. At Campidello the A _—-valleys which divide the Fassa 
Uedretta Marmolata rises to SEW Seema; Thal from the Fleimser Thal. 
the height of 11,021 feet; ie | ‘ Through these valleys passes 
the Schlem, the head of the the road from Cavalese to 


‘‘Rose-garden’’ reaches 8, 804 Moena. Predazzo isthe focus, 
feet, and the dolomites in the so to speak, of geological in- 
South Leisser Alps are of quiry. Here a granite island 
nearly the same elevation. has arisen from the depths, 

The Eima d’ Asta, the high- amidst lime, dolomite, au- 
est peak of the range to gite, porphyry, and sand. The 
which it gives name, is 8,802 whole bottom of the valley, 
feet above the sea level. Not as well as the surrounding 


porphyry, but granite, ishere  «s,npig MOUNTAIN,” IN THE FASSA THaL, Mountains, ts a solid mass of 
the chief element. Surround- granite. 

ing the granite lies a circle of mica slate. Then | On the second morning after my arrival I sent 
porphyry appears again, leading off towards the | to the post-office for an ‘‘ extra post,’’ to consist 
northwest, till it forms the Eima d’Zagorei, 8,662 | of a wagon and one horse. In response, the 
feet high. This is the highest porphyry peak of | postmaster, of whom Giuseppe, the house-servant, 
the Alps. In the north of the Eima d’ Asta range | had told me, appeared in his own proper august 
the high ridges of porphyry fall off to hills which | person, in the kitchen of the albergo. He de- 
reach forward to the dolomite chain of Cardenole clared that one of his horses was sick, and he 
Thal. The remaining portions of the mountain could only give mea wagon with two horses to 
drive to Vigo, for which conveyance he demanded 
_an utterly unreasonable price. The hotel people 





* Concluded from the June MonTHLY. 
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entirely failed to support me, and all negotiations 


I saw that I had played my last trump in vain ; 


to obtain a reasonable figure came to naught, and | but I had rather gone on to Vigo on foot, than to 


the post-master left the kitchen, and I betook my- 
self to the square, to wander about, and look 
around for some other conveyance. Giuseppe had 
told me there were horses and carriages enough in 
Predazzo, and the usual tourists’ season was long 
since over. I found two people who offered me 
conveyance, but they even outdid the postmaster 
in their extortionate demands. I saw that all the 


coachmen of Predazzo had already heard of my 
bargaining with the postmaster, and had sworn | near it a horse. 





have submitted to the shameless demands of the 
hackney coachmen. So I stalked morosely along 
the street leading to Vigo, trusting to luck to dis- 
cover a conveyance after all; that failing, I had 
determined to trust to my legs. My customary 
good fortune, however, did not fail me in Pre- 
dazzo. ‘‘ Where the last houses stand,’’ and where 
the rumor of my need of a coach had not yet been 
heard, I saw, before a mill, a country wagon, and 
I proposed to the wagoner to 

hitch up, and take me to 

Vigo and back again. He was 














not disinclined to do so, but 
the wagon did not belong to 
him. At this juncture the 
miller appeared, and hearing 
my attempts at bargaining, 
said, ‘*I have the wagon; 
Signor must pay for it sepa- 
rately.”” After a few minutes 
we three were discussing the 
question, and the result was 
an agreement that I should 
be taken to Vigo and brought 
back again for a moderate 
price. Half an hour later, 
and we were trotting out 
towards Moena. The post- 
master and the whole thiev- 











DOLOMITES NEAR MOENA. 


together to rob me, looking on me as already | 


within their clutches. 
nevertheless offered to pay extravagant sums for 
the journey to Vigo. After many useless words, 
and a free abuse of the whole fraternity, the post- 
master, who had been house-servant and postilion, 
again appeared. I told him, in the roughest man- 
ner, that he, as an Austrian postmaster, was 
bound by law to provide me with ‘‘ extra post”’ 
horses to Vigo, and back to Predazzo and Cava- 
lese, for which I would be indebted to him accord- 
ing to the established rate, and that if he failed to 
furnish them I would get them in the town at his 
cost, and make complaint at the general post-office 
in Vienna. He answered me that he was in no 


wise bound to furnish me horses for a longer | 


journey than three hours. 


At this I lost patience, but | 





ish crow of hackney-coach- 
men were robbed of their 
prey. 

A well-kept road leads from Predazzo through 
the mountain, which is here nearly destitute of 
vegetation. Near the pass roars a mountain tor- 
rent. Here and there a few insignificant hamlets 
are scattered, and after half an hour’s ride we 
come to a little village surrounding a church. 
Here we saw the curé of the place walking on the 
street, and I fell to thinking of the lonely life 
these men lead in the mountains of the Tyrol. 
Their incomes amount to but a few hundred guild- 
ers a year; the roads over which they must pass, 
daily, in the performance of their duties are long, 
and often almost impassable; and in intercourse 
with their colleagues and meighbors they are as poor 
as in their money affairs. In their lonely parson- 
ages they have no companionship, save a tedious 
old housekeeper. Their fare isscanty, potatoes and 
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barley soup forming its staple; and meat being 
often wanting. In winter they are frequently 
quite shut out from the neighboring valleys by 
heavy falls of snow. I know these personages 
well; often in my wanderings through parts of 
the Tyrol in which hotels are unknown, have I 
found shelter under their roofs. I once passed a 
night in such a parsonage, where the predecessor 
of my host had lived for fifty-three years. Fifty- 
three years in the wild solitude of these mountain 
heights—and then a release only through death ! 

After another half-hour’s journey the narrow 
valley opened into a wider 





given a little gratuity, loaned me a wide woolen 
blanket, in which I wrapped myself, and then 
trotted forwards to the interior of the valley. 
The rapid gait of the strong little mountain 
horses did not last long. The road ascended 
rapidly upward, and soon became so steep that I 
left the wagon, preferring to climb the ridge on 
foot. A quarter-hour’s work brought us to the 
top, and the view opened into the highest points 
of the Fassa Thal. The sides of the valley are 
of the most irregular formation, and green heights 
and deep gorges commingle in wild confusion. 





one, whose bottom presented 
an alternation of little hills, 
meadows, and_ cultivated 
fields. I had entered the 
Fassa Thal. On all sices 
arose green mountains, over 
whose heights towered the 
naked dolomites. On the 
right the narrow valley of 
Sancta Pelegrin was notched 
out between the richly cov- 
ered knobs and peaks ; to the 
left the valley of Castalunga 
opened from behind Cares- 
sapasse. Immediately before 
me lay the village of Moena, 
built around the foot of a 
green hill, on whose top 
arose a small Gothic church. 
From a ravine near by, the 
waters of the Apisio, which I had already crossed 
several times, burst impetuously forth. These 
various features of the bottom of the valley com- 
bined to form a picture both wild and romantic. 

Through a broad, well-kept street, flanked by 
brown wooden houses, I trotted around the hill, 
halting before an inn to strengthen myself with 
some bread and rum for the remainder of my 
journey, as I had, by reason of my vexations in 
Predazzo, forgotten to eat my breakfast. But the 
tavern of Moena was only able to furnish the 
bread, and a glass of gentian cordial or bitters, 
and the rum was had with difficulty from another 
house. The scanty fare of these far-off inns is 
often a source of despair to the hungry and 
thirsty traveler. 

A cold and cutting wind blew from the Fassa 
Thal. The friendly landlady, to whom I had 











THE “ ROSENGARTEN,” AS SEEN FROM VIGo. 


Through the bottom rushes the wild mountain 
stream. ‘These rugged heights extend across the 
whole width of the valley. 

A half-hour later I passed through a hamlet, and 
then for some time we went forward again in a 
trot. Then a new series of heavy ridges presented 
themselves. On the highest side of this hilly bot- 
tom stood a row of brown, shingle-roofed, wooden 
houses, and a plain stone church. Over the edge 
of the hills arose a long row of white dolomite 
peaks, of the most varied and singular forms. 
There were battlements and pointed towers, 
gabled roofs, irregular notches, rugged sides, and 
wild clefts, and all were wrapped by the afternoon 
sun in a pale-red mantle of hazy light. The vil- 
lage before me was Vigo, and I looked into the 
eastern side of the ‘‘ Rose-garden”’ of the Fassa 
Thal. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S ADVENTURE IN DACOTAH. 


In the autumn of 1871, an expedition was or- 
ganized to explore the almost unknown region of 
the Yellowstone Valley, and report upon the pos- 
sibility of locating proposed crossings over the 
Missouri. The party consisted of General R. and 
a staff of about twelve engineers, with teamsters, 
cooks, etc., and an escort under the command of 
General W., of several companies of United States 
Infantry, some Gatlin guns, and a company of 
Indian scouts. The country to be traversed was 
unknown, and full of Sioux Indians, avowedly 
hostile to the proposed railroad, and determined 
to oppose it, on the valid ground that the hunt- 
ing, their sole means of sustenance, would be 
spoiled. 

Owing to a peculiar circumstance, though only 
a very short time in the United States, I had the 
offer of an appointment on General R.’s engineer 
corps; and as such an opportunity of seeing the 
country rarely presents itself, I gladly availed my- 
self of it. It was hardly my first experience of 
travel, as I had already visited many parts, includ- 
ing Australasia; but this was a new experience, 
and having in youth had an intense desire, fos- 
tered by the marvelous books of Cooper, Mayne 
Reid, and others, to see the noble savage in his 
own domain, I was delighted with the opportunity. 

Three guides who professed to know the coun- 
try were engaged; but they were of little use: 
indeed, as General R. observed, if we had secured 
the services of one or two more we should have 
been hopelessly lost; as it was, their peculiar 
avocation seemed to be to mislead us, and malign 
each other, and it was found that, by putting two 
under arrest, and ignoring the other, we facilitated 
our movements considerably. 

We rendezvoused at Fort Rice on the Missouri 
—as the troops were drafted in companies from 
the different frontier forts and marched there, or 
came up or down the river, as the case might be, 
in flat boats—and left September 8, 1871. The 
great object was to prevent surprise, as with our 
force, unless the Indians were able to concentrate 
their bands, we were tolerably safe from open 
assault ; so on the line of march we had skirmishers 
constantly thrown out, and beyond them, riding 
up every eminence, a cordon of scouts to give 
notice of the slightest Indian signs. For several 


- 





days we saw none, but knowing the facility with 
which the red-skins hide, and the secrecy of their 
movements, we never could be assured there were 
none about. 

Many of the officers, and particularly General 
W., had been selected on account of their having 
seen service on the frontier, and being acquainted 
with Indian wiles and stratagems ; and after the 
day’s march was over, sitting in the mess-tent after 
a meal of antelope steaks, that would have pro- 
duced dyspepsia or dissolution in many, and over 
the inevitable and invaluable pipe, many a story 
was told of Indian warfare, and cruelties of the 
late Minnesota massacre ; till, notwithstanding the 
triple line of sentries and outposts (necessary in- 
deed, but not always effectual to prevent surprise), 
the first impulse of any one, if by any chance hedid 
wake up in the night, was carefully to feel his 
head, and ascertain the safety of his scalp. Once 
or twice Indian signs were plainer and fresher than 
usual ; the prints of a horse’s hoof, denoting that 
one of their scouts had been around, or, in one or 
two cases, the ashes of a smouldering fire, showed 
how closely we had come to a small party, but still 
no living red-skin had been seen by any one. 
Game was plentiful ; and any quantity of antelope, 
black and white tailed deer and elk, were killed 
by the skirmishers and mounted scouts ; but no 
one seemed much inclined to stray far from the 
main body, knowing the tendency of the enemy 
to pick off stragglers. 

One day, General R., with the engineer corps 
and one company of infantry as escort, was en- 
gaged taking levels and observations along the 
dry bed of a river, on each side of which arose a 
hilly country, with boulders of granite sprinkled 
at intervals (relics of the ice period), looking as 
if some giants had been pelting each other with 
rocks ; and a few scattered shrubs at long distances 
from each other. Fringing the river was a thin 
belt of light cotton-wood, and undergrowth of 
bushes covered with clusters of bright red and 
currant-like fruit. 

From the high-water mark, plainly visible by 
the washed-up dédris of beaver-cut logs, etc., the 
river had, after the spring rains, been one of con- 
siderable depth and swiftness ; but now, dried by 
the summer sun, little was left but a few pools at 
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intervals, and a spongy bottom, of the nature of 
quicksand, not at all calculated to facilitate the 
crossing of the heavy train and artillery that con- 


stituted our main body. This of course necessi- 
tated a détour for them, and a comparatively easier 
march across the plateau of prairie country beyond 
the hills, which was taken, both parties agreeing 
to meet at a little eminence, visible some miles off, 
and there pitch the camp. Naturally, in follow- 
ing the course of the river, our way was very de- 
vious, while the train made as straight a course as 
possible. After an hour or two, I stopped for a 
time behind the rest to take the topography of one 
of the hills, and by the time I had finished, saw 
they were too far off to follow, and accordingly 
started off across the country, with a view of 
making a course to the probable locality where 
the camp would be pitched. 

I went along very quietly, not being at all 
anxious to arrive before the tents were up, the 
‘*correll’”’ of wagons made, and the eight or nine 
hundred mules, which constituted our draught- 
power, safely inclosed, picking up at intervals on 
my way pieces of petrified wood, moss-agates, or 
some of the small pieces of granite of countless 
variety of shade and color, which characterize that 
section of country, till I found myself on the top 
of a higher point of hill than any of the surround- 
ing ones. 

Having in my course described the chord of the 
arc represented by the direction of the movements 
of the train, I imagined myself to have nearly 
reached the proposed camping-ground, and, after 
lighting my pipe, sat down and looked around. 

The sky was intensely blue, not a cloud to be 
seen ; all around, the country rose and fell in fan- 
tastic shapes ; far in the distance rose a cloud of 
smoke-like dust, marking the progress of the train, 
and the dark line of cotton-wood trees, dwindling 
off to a mere thread in the distance, showed the 
course of the river. The chirp of the cicada, and 
humming of various insects, seemed the only signs 
of life; unless the lazy waving of the prairie-grass 
could be so called, and I felt very much alone. 
The sun was hot, and, feeling tired, I laid myself 
down behind a large boulder, some four feet high 
and rather overreaching, and soon fell asleep. 
After I suppose an hour’s rest, I awoke, and 
getting up looked around to ascertain the position 
of the train, and see if they were making prepara- 


tions to camp. 
Vor. IV.—35 


The sun was lower, and the column of dust 
nearer than when I looked before, but they were 
evidently on the move still; the rifles of the ad- 
vance-guard glistened at intervals, and in the rear 
the commissariat beeves, guarded by the commis- 
sariat ‘‘ bull-punchers,’’ dragged their weary 
lengths along. Still looking around I saw three 
or four black objects on a nearer hill-side, and after 
a hasty reconnoitre discovered them at once, from 
their appearance and manner of riding, to be 
mounted men and Jndians. 

A ‘‘ good ’’ or friendly Indian is very seldom 
met with on the plains, and none would be likely 
to feel well disposed towards one of the party who 
had an avowed intention of crossing their hunting- 
grounds; so I immediately made a dive, flattened 
on the ground, and crawled under cover of a rock, 
from which I cautiously looked, hoping they had 
not seen me, and trusting to their going another 
way on the approach of the train. The reader 
may imagine my feelings when I saw them ride 
straight towards the bluff I occupied. I am not 
covetous, but certainly never wished more for the 
sole possession of any piece of land than I did of 
that hill; still I never thought they would ascend 
to the top, but merely felt they were too near to 
be pleasant. 

From behind the stone I looked, exposing as 
little of myself as possible, when, to my intense 
horror, after a short conversation at the bottom, 
they began to ascend: Carefully dragging myself 
along, so as to make as little trail as possible, I 
wedged myself in under the same rock, beneath 
which I had been asleep a few minutes ago, hoping 
against hope that the near approach of the troops 
would prevent them making a long stay, and try- 
ing to imagine they would not discover me. 

What would I not have given at the time for my 
well-beloved and trusty Winchester repeating rifle ; 
but, alas! it was then, I knew, carefully placed in 
a baggage-wagon ; my only weapon was a French 
Lefauchaux revolver—of the pepper-box species, 
not reliable; and rendered still less so, by some 
horribly bad German pin-cartridges I had pur- 
chased in St. Paul’s, Minnesota, for it; not to be 
depended on for a moment, in short, when accu- 
rate shooting was indispensable. However, I at 
once took out all the cartridges, reloaded the 
weapon very carefully, and cocking it quietly, lay 





there, shadowed and sheltered by the rock, and 
| awaited the result, 
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Thoughts of all the cruelties I knew were prac- 
ticed by the Sioux on their captives, and the im- 
possibility of making anything like a fair and even 
fight of it—as they all had rifles or carbines—ran 
through my mind; and even then, amid all the 
horror of the situation, I could hardly repress a 
smile at the thought of the painful disappointment 
the reds would feel in endeavoring to ‘lift’? my 
hair, as, in accordance with a habit contracted in 
the East Indies, it was little over three-quarters of 
an inch long, certainly not long enough to afford 
sufficient hold for them to take my scalp. 

I cannot say how long I remained in this posi- 
tion ; perhaps a few minutes, but it seemed hours. 
Thoughts of home, and places I should never 
see again, flashed through my mind ; and the idea 
of dying in that way seemed all the more dreadful, 
as I thought of the proximity of the troops, and 
how little they were aware of my fate. Vague 
ideas as to whether my body would be ever found, 
floated through my mind, amid a general piling 
up of mental agony. I could hear the footsteps 


nearer and nearer, the stumbling of a horse over 
a loose stone, and the guttural grunts of the rider 
were more distinctly audible as they approached 


the top, and in a few more seconds I was aware, by 
the sound, they had reached the summit, and had, 
as I judged, dismounted. 

Can a much more unpleasant situation be sup- 
posed? Within a few feet of savage enemies, who 
would certainly not pay any attention tg the eti- 
quette of civilized warfare, whose language was 
unintelligible to me, and mine to them, and the 
certainty of being discovered by their keen eyes 
the moment they had looked around the surround- 
ing country. I must certainly confess to a very 
bad scare; all sorts of wild schemes revolved 
through my brain ; rushing down the hill in a des- 
perate effort to escape and reach the train pre- 
sented itself, and was dismissed as vain and futile. 

Then the calmness of desperation seemed to 





come, and with a vague, dreamy feeling of pitying 
myself as one ina bad way, I lay, revolver in 
hand, meditating whether it would not be better 
to reserve the last bullet for myself, so as not to 
fall alive into the hands of savages. 

At last the climax came. An exclamation from 
one showed an object of interest, and I could hear 
them cluster together and talk rapidly. From the 
inflection of their voices, I knew they had dis- 
covered something. What could it be? In a mo- 
ment I remembered; in my haste I had left a 
small metal match-box (an old traveling com- 
panion) where I had lit my pipe, and it had been 
discovered. Then footsteps were heard all around, 
and close to my hiding-place ; so, drawing a long 
breath, I jumped up with my pistol presented, and 
confronted—an Indian certainly, and a Sioux, too 
—but to my intense relief I recognized the pecu- 
liar features of ‘‘ Tartanka Morza,’’ or ‘ Iron 
Buffaloe,’’ one of the scouts attached to the expe- 
dition. 

Our mutual surprise was great. I never felt so 
lovingly disposed towards an Indian in my life. 
He himself could not tell what to make of the 
apparition of a white man suddenly springing 
from behind a rock, with such a decidedly hostile 
appearance ; and we stood looking at each other, 
till with the intuitive perception of an Indian, the 
whole thing seemed to burst on his mind, and we 
both exploded into a roar of laughter (it is a mis- 
take to say red-skins do not laugh), in which the 
rest joined. 

Sitting down, we discussed the affair by panto- 
mime over a pipe, and then seeing below the white 
tents rapidly rising, and dotting the neighboring 
hill-side, while the bugles made themselves heard 
sounding halt as each company came up, denoting 
the stoppage for the night, I strolled leisurely 
down the hill to rejoin my friends, and having got 
over my fright, amused them that night with the 
story of it. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Autographs.—A distinguished autograph critic 
complains that many of the autographs engraved 
for the MONTHLY are not accurate. 
have them so, and believe our engraver reproduces 
the copy placed in his hands with great fidelity. 
An occasional inaccuracy may arise from mistake 
in tracing, and we do not see how such instances 
can be absolutely guarded against. 

We think it is possible that sometimes apparent 
inaccuracies arise from variations in the original 
signatures. A striking example of such variation 


we present herewith: Dr. Witherspoon’s name ap- | 


pears on the Declaration of Independence as shown 
in the first of the two engravings, while to a well- 
authenticated letter in the possession of Mr. Wil- 
liam Brotherhead (the letter is reproduced entire 
in Mr. Brotherhead’s new work noticed under 
LITERARY AND ART MEMORANDA) it is written as 
shown in the second engraving. 
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The Chevalier de Ternay (May Monruty, 
page 466).—In answer to the Query of W. D., | 
I would refer him to the Historical and Geneologi- 
cal Register, vol. xxvii., 1873, pp. 404-418, and 
to vol. xxviii., 1874, page go, of the same maga- 


zine. In the first-named volume he will find a 
paper on the Chevalier, read before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society by Sidney Everett, April 
15, 1873, in which is given the Latin inscription 
upon the Chevalier’s monument in the vestibule of 
Trinity Church, at Newport, Rhode Island, to- 
gether with a translation of it. The second ar- 
ticle will inform him that the French Minister, 
the Marquis de Noailles, in the summer of 1873, 
finding De Ternay’s monument in a dilapidated 
condition, had it repaired, and that Senator An- 
thony, of Rhode Island, introduced a bill into 
the United States Senate, appropriating $800 to 
reimburse his expenditure. The Bill passed both 
Houses of Congress, and was approved by the 
President, February 11, 1874. (See Statutes of 
Forty-Third Congress, Sess. I., chap. xxvi., page 
15.) G. &.. P. 


We strive to | 























THE OLD SECRETARY. 

The Old Secretary in the Washington 
Headquarters, Morristown, New Jersey.— 
In the venerable mansion in which General Wash- 
ington made his headquarters while wintering at 
Morristown, New Jersey, there is carefully pre- 
served the ancient secretary used by Washington, 
together with the chair upon which he sat, when 
writing his letters to Congress, etc. The readers 
of the MonTHLY may feel some interest in behold- 
ing a picture of these souvenirs of the dark days of 
our Country. J. H. Tasu. 


Washington, Hancock, and Lee Por- 
traits.—I have in my possession a mezzotint por- 
trait of ‘‘ George Washington, Esq’, General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
in America,’ executed by Joh. Martin Will, and 
published by C. Shepherd, London, 9 Septem- 
ber, 1775. This picture, (12x 9 inches) represents 
the General standing erect (half-length), in full 
uniform, the head partly turned towards the left, 
the right gloved hand pointing towards a party of 
horse and foot skirmishing in the distance, the left 
hand, uncovered and holding a glove, resting on 


| his hip. The right shoulder bears an epaulet, a 


metallic gorget is suspended from the neck, a sash 


| knotted around the waist, and a dark colored scarf 
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or ribbon, with a light edge, crosses the breast, 
from right to left, beneath the coat. It purports 
to be ‘‘done from an original, drawn from the 
life by Alex. Campbell, of Williamsburgh, in 
Virginia.’’ 

The companion portrait is that of the ‘*Hon. 
john Hancock, of Boston, in New England ; Presi- 
dent of the American Congress,’’ published by the 
same party, 25 October, 1775. The figure stands 
upright. The left hand thrust into the breeches- 
pocket, while the right one, holding a letter, rests 
on a table covered with writing materials. The 
address of the letter (in French), to Major-Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam, Long Island, has evidently 
been added after the issuing of the print, as Put- 
nam did not assume the command in New York 
until April, 1776. It is done from an original 
picture by Littleford. 

A mezzotint portrait of Major-General Charles 
Lee, published in France, about 1777, during the 
period of his being a prisoner to the English, is 
from a painting by Tomlinson, New York. It 
represents him in much the same style of uniform 
as that of General Washington, above mentioned, 
but without the scarf; while behind him, to the 
left, floats a flag bearing the inscription ‘An ap- 
peal to Heaven,” with a French translation of the 
same interlined. . 

Are the originals of these portraits still extant ? 
What is known of the artists ? ; 

Nomenclature of States, etc.—I notice in 
the February number of the MonrHLy an article 
relative to the nomenclature of the States. The 
same has been in circulation for years, receiving 
additions as needed, by some unlearned persons: 
and I regret much to see that the same has been 
incorporated in some school books. I cannot call 
to mind now what works it is in, but it is patent 
enough that it is as I state. Like many newspaper 
articles, it abounds in errors, and statements that, 
whether erroneous or not, have no known basis. 
They may be error, and may be truth; but gener- 
ally the former. 

Now, as to Maine. Allow me to ask if there is 
any probability that the Massachusetts Grants, 
as that State was once called, was also named to 
honor a Queen of England, who had another 
Colony named after her, namely, Maryland? I 
imagine not, nor do I find any authority for it; 
but I believe it to be so called to distinguish it 
from the many islands which beskirt the coast. 
These islands were, as a general thing, settled by 
fishermen, and when they convened about the 
shore, it was called the ‘* Main.’’ Just the same 
term was applied to Central America and Southern 
Mexico, to distinguish that section of the Conti- 
nent from the islands. Look through the old 
school books, travels, histories, etc., and you will 
find plenty of allusions to ‘‘ the Havanah’’ and 





the ‘* Spanish Main.’’ There is no certainty that 
my opinion is correct; but it is nearer the mark 
than the usually received one. As for Rhode 
Island, I am not aware that the ‘‘ Scrap-Book ar- 
ticle’’ gives the correct reason. Some authorities 
suggest that it was called so from the corruption 
of the Holland ‘‘ Ruel de Eglant,’’ or Reel Island, 
on account of some famous clay banks, heavily 
charged with ferruginous matter, giving them a 
ruddy appearance. The fact is, the Assembly 
enacted that it should be called Rhode Island ; 
but I have been unable to ascertain why they did 
so. The Colonial Records of Rhode Island give 
no clue thereto. Michigan, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri all have the same origin, I know, as I am 
well acquainted with various dialects of the Al- 
gonkin language, Missi, or Michi—both meaning 
the same—refer to their size, quality of water, etc. 
The real definition is ‘‘ Great,’’ as Missis, Great, 
and Sipi, Water. The Great Water, as we term 
it, River, The Indians never call it Father of 
Rivers, or ‘‘ Grand Daddy,”’ if I may be allowed 
the vulgar expression. They have no such ro- 
mantic idea as that; and the theory may as well 
be exploded as that Minne-ha-ha means ‘‘ Laugh- 
ing Water,’’ or Neageina ‘‘ Thunder of Waters.” 
The word Sipi is often rendered Nebe ; it isso in 
Ottawa. Sipi, Sibi, Nebe, all are of the same 
root, and mean simply, water. As for the second 
portion of Michi-Gan, it is derived from the 
Ojibwa and Ottawa ‘‘ Guanee,’’ another form of 
the term water. As applied to the Lake, the 
word would refer to its size; as applied to the 
land, it would be in regard to the immense num- 
ber of lakes and ponds which alike decorate and 
utilize the country, and that are made amenable 
to the delight and comfort of men. The name 
was applied by the whites in this way, not by the 
Indians ; but it has been, for a wonder, correctly 
applied. The same of Mis-Souri. Here is a com- 
pound word from two very different languages. 
The former is Algonkin ; the latter Dacota, or, as 
commonly termed, the Sioux. This is not an un- 
common thing in our Indian nomenclature. The 
meaning of the word Souri is well applied here, 
as it refers to the turbidity of the water of this 
river. The ‘*Big Muddy’’ is the best English 
translation, and well suits the borderers. I here 
cease, and trust that some one else may take the 
subject up, and give the true meaning of some 
more Aboriginal names. ALEX. J. SHELDEN. 
Allow me to add, for fear some hypercritical 
person may take me up, that in Ojibwa, and also 
sometimes used by the Ottawitas, the word ‘‘ Gi- 
tehy,’’ or ‘* Gitehie,’’ means ‘‘ great.’’ Thus, as 
applied, par excellence, to Superior, that was the 
‘* Giteh-ie, Guanee,’’ or Great Water, whilst Lake 
Michigan was a little lower in honor; but both 
mean the same, the commencement showing the 
difference in the size and honor due them. 
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ment: 


Muster Roll of the Colonels Company, in the Second New York Battalion, in the Service of the 
United States of America, commanded by Colonel Philip Cortland, for the Months of July & August 


1780. 


A Revolutionary Muster-Roll.—The following is a verbatim copy from the original docu- 



































Novem’. 215t 1776. Phillip Cortlandt, Captain in Light Infantry. 
Commiffioned Ditto Charles Nukerck, Capt. Lieut. 
Sept" rst, 1778. Barnardus Swartwout. Enss. 
APPOINTED. SERJEANTS. TERM. | REMARKS. | APPOINTED. | CoRPORALS. TERM. REMARKS. 
|David Morrison | |Nov.27 1778|Isaac M°eCastney 3 years , i 
* * * | Isaac Willson 
- DRUMMER. | FIFER. 
\John Gabine | | = James Scott an 
INLISTED. | | PRIVATES. | | _INLISTED. PRIVATES. 





Joseph Bailey 
Andrus Christopher} 
Henry Elliott 


Sick Aby. Hosp!. 











\Corps of Soppess | 


John Rugar 
Caleb Smith 








Waggoner to 





: Stanley Thomson the Regt. 
July 25 1780|Alphin Hyatt '3 Months} and Miners Will™, Tuthill 
Will™ Knight | John Wilkelow 
James Kipp | Abraham Weeks 
eames. ag Krem. | jOn Duty. July 25% 1780| Hendrick Weesmiller 15 Decemt| 
July 25% 1780\Jeremiah Merritt (3 Months Transfer’d to 
\James Ready |Peter Cassidy | the Major’s 
| ‘Christopher Smith | | Compy Au- 
| | gust 1 1780 
Camp Steen Rabia, Sept’. 6". 1780 


in the above roll. 


On the reverse is the following : 





: a ance 


| 





Then Muster’d the Colo*. Comp’. as is specified 


Nicu’. Fiso Inspector. 


PROOF OF THE EFFECTIVES. 








| 

















| | | | | wn | aw | 3 

| Captain. | rst Li | | | “eles 

—" ae Ensign. Serjeants. Corporals.. Drum. | Fife. | Privates. | War. g 19 5 \2 

| | | [le |S iQ 

| | | | | ey] wien! & 

a = | ; 7 Lt tie 
Prefent,{| 1 | I a a he : | wm ! tir |2 

Abfent,| | ee ee ee ee eer ee 

Total, | I z | I I .  -— . 2. 2  @ 16~=O| SaDSsé«d(CK'C¥ ks 2 

We do fwear that the within Muster Roll is a true State of the Company, without Fraud to the 


United States, or to any Individual, according to the best of our Knowledge. 
Camp Steen Rabia 


Sworn before me 
Septem’ 7" 1780 


OV its Garcia 


Cu. NuxKerkK Capt. Lieut. 
B. SwarTWoutT, Ens". 





‘Dy o01 070 IOP» 


General Phillip Van Cortlandt entered the Re- 
volutionary service as a lieutenant-colonel. In 
1776 he was appointed colonel of the above regi- 


ment. Promoted to brigadier-general for gallant 
conduct at Yorktown. After the war he held 


various civil offices in New York State, and ac- 
companied Lafayette in his tour through the 
United States in 1824. 


A biographical sketch, 





with fac-simile of his signature, was given in the 
Historical Record for August, 1873, page 375- 
Nicholas Fish, the father of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, now Secretary of State, was also a prominent 
Revolutionary officer, doing efficient service all 
through the war, and enjoying in a high degree 
the confidence of Washington. He held many 
civil offices, in New York State. He was born in 
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New York in 1758, and died in 1833. In the 
Historical Record for February, 1874, pages 87, 
88, may be found a sketch of him, with fac-simile 
autograph. 

Camp Stone Arabia was in the Mohawk Valley. 
It was here that, April 18, 1779, an Indian scalp- 
ing party attacked the small settlement, burned 
some houses, and killed several people; and 
here, on the 19th of October, 1780, a little 
more than two months after the above encamp- 
ment, Colonel John Brown was slain, with forty 
of his soldiers, while defending the small stockade 
called Fort Paris from an attacking party under 
Sir John Johnson. 

Peter Gansevoort was born in Albany in 1749, 
and died in 1812. He was appointed by Con- 
gress, July 19, 1775, a major in the Second New 
York Regiment; in 1776 he was made lieutenant- 
colonel, and soon after, colonel of the Third New 
York Regiment. He took a prominent part in the 
defeat of Burgoyne, receiving the thanks of Con- 
gress. He was an active officer all through the 
Revolution, and was appointed brigadier-general 
in1781. After the war he filled several important 
civil offices. E. H. Goss. 


Error Corrected.—A slight typographical 
error occurs in my artiele on the Philipse 
Family, in the May number of the MonrtHLy. 
The inscription on the bell of the Old Church at 
Sleepy Hollow should read, ‘‘.Si Deus pro nobis, 
guis contra nos,’’ instead of, ‘* Sideus pro nobis, 
quis contra nos,;’’ otherwise the article is quite 
accurate. CHARLES A. CAMPBELL. 


Cromwell and Hazelrig.—In Miss Aitkins’s 
‘¢ Court of Charles I.,’’ Vol. I., page 303, I find 
this passage, under 1636: ‘* There is good proof 
that both Cromwell, who had given some proof 
of his power in the last Parliament, and Hazelrig, 
were publicly mentioned as preparing for their 
departure.’’? Can any reader of PoTTER’s AMERI- 
caN MonruHiy refer me to any place in which 
they are thus ‘* mentioned’’ about 1636? 

Joun Warp DEan. 


The Old Stove and Chairs in the Virginia 
Capitol.—Y. R. Lyman, in the June MonrHLy, 
asked about a Stove and Chairs ‘‘sent over from 
England to the Colonial authorities of Virginia,”’ 
we believe in 1770. While we- have to leave the 
Query for some one of our Virginia friends to re- 
ply to, we have thought engravings of the Stove 
and Chairs in question, as they were in 1858, and 
as we believe they are now, might be of interest. 

The Stove is unique—at least, we never saw ano- 
ther like it. It was cast by order of George III., 
and sent by him tothe Virginia House of Burgesses, 
and was set up in the Capitol at Williamsburg, 
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Tue RoyAL STOVE IN THE VIRGINIA CAPITOL, 


whence it was removed to Richmond when the seat ‘ 
of government was transferred thither. Upon its © 
elaborately decorated sides appear the quarterings 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and France, the 
British monarch of that time claiming the divine 
right to the title and authority of King of the said 
four countries; besides these quarterings, there 
also appear the royal arms of Virginia with the 
words, ‘‘ En dat Virginia quintum.”’ 

The Chairs are of walnut, and were made also 
in England for the same King who, we believe, sent 
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THE OLD CHAIR USED BY THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF VIRGINIA. 
them with the Stove. The lining is still of red, as 
was the original and as each successive lining has 


been. No description is necessary as the engrav- 
ings are correct. 











































































































THE OLD CHAIR USED BY THE SPEAKER OF THE 
STATE SENATE OF VIRGINIA. 
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Barbara Freitchie.—A friend has kindly sent 
us the following excellent communication from 
John G. Whittier to the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Its spirit is worthy of the good man and poet: 

**T notice in the Advertiser of yesterday an ar- 
ticle upon the vexed question of Barbara Freitchie, 
with an account of the writer’s conversation with 
me in reference to it. I wish to correct some 
slight inaccuracies naturally enough arising from 
a brief and hurried interview. The lady referred 
to in the letter of Judge Underwood was men- 
tioned as a relative and not as a daughter of Stone- 
wall Jackson. The presentation of the cane made 
from the wood of Barbara Freitchie’s house was not 
made by the nephew of the venerable woman on 
his visit to me, but by a United States officer, a 
member of the Scientific Convention at Salem 
some years ago. 

‘“‘The evidence adduced on the other side, the 
substance of which appears in the article in your 
paper, is not without weight, and, if by no means 
conclusive, is entitled to respectful consideration. 
I have no desire, nor do I feel under obligation, to 
enter into any controversy on the subject. The 
facts in the case are before the public, and I have 
no wish to bias its decision. I have no interest in 
it apart from the truth. I wrote the ballad in the 
firm belief of the truth of the incident it describes, 
and the grounds of that belief seemed to me ample. 
| It may be that my original informant—a lady in 

whom I have entire confidence—was herself mis- 
informed by her friends. It may be that the 
cumulative and corroborative evidence I have 
since received is unreliable. If so, I can only say 
that I shall regret it, not so much from a feeling 
of personal disappointment as that it involves the 
loss of the noble ideal of patriotism to which I 
sought todohonor. Asa matter of fact I have no 
wish to perpetuate in any offensive sense the inci- 
dents of that sad fraternal strife, the very names - 
of whose battle-fields I would gladly see erased 
from our national flags. 





“ « Buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
All memories soften to regret.’ 


‘Tt seems to be admitted by those who deny the 
main incident of the ballad, that the venerable 
| Union woman did not hesitate to make a way with 

her cane through the Confederate soldiers at her 
door, applying to them epithets more energetic 
than polite, and that she had a Union flag in her 
house. If she did not show it on that occasion, 
so much the worse for Frederick City; and those 
who have given credit to the story of the heroism 
of its oldest inhabitant will very naturally sympa- 
thize with the indignant inquiry of one of her 
juvenile admirers: ‘If Barbara Freitchie didn’t 





shake the flag at the rebels, why didn’t somebody 
' else do it?’ 


Joun G. WHITTIER.” 
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Our July Monthly.—We do not doubt this number of 
the MonTHLY will afford our patriotic readers much genuine 
pleasure. 

The month of July, and especially its first four days, have 
a peculiar significance to every true-hearted American. 
There is no month of the twelve that so warms his heart and 
makes it glow with gratitude to God and to the men whom 
God raised up and endowed with the wisdom to create, and 
the courage to defend and establish the American Nation! 
And the Fourth of July—the brightest of red-letter days in 
the American Calendar—how does the true American’s heart 
overflow with love to his Country and to his fellow-country- 
men on his Nation’s Natal-Day! That American is cold- 
hearted, indeed, whose heart feels not the peculiar influence 
of that day! Reader, we wish you many returns of the 
happy day that saw our Nation’s Birth and gave us a Coun- 
try, and we doubt not you will unite with us in wishing our 
Free Land and its Free People many years of peace and 
prosperity. We leave to you the expression of good wishes 
for the MonTHLY ! 

As an American Historical Magazine, the MONTHLY could 
not pay its July visit without arraying itself in holiday attire, 
and providing a rich treat in the.way of American Birthday 
fare for the patriotic palates of its readers. We have not 
spared ourselves in anxious care, or patient, painstaking 
labor, to make the July number peerless in beauty and pre- 
cious in intrinsic good—and the Publishers have most liber- 
ally responded to our requests for more and better illustra- 
tions than usual; and we feel unalloyed pleasure and pride 
in the result—a magazine that has certainly never been ex- 
celled, and we believe never equaled. What think you, 
reader ; are we justified in our pleasure and pride? 


The Witherspoon Monument .—The following para- 
graph formed a postscript to the paper on the Rev. Dr. 
Witherspoon, pages 505 to 512 of this number of the 
MONTHLY, but we have taken the liberty of inserting it here, 
in order to introduce it with our hearty endorsement of every 
sentence, We have no doubt whatever of the success of the 
patriotic enterprise : the names of the committee having the 
matter in charge are sufficient guarantee that the Monument 
will be erected, and that it will be a worthy testimonial to 
the memory of the great and good Patriot Divine; and at the 
same time reflect honor upon the cultivated taste of the 
Committee, and upon their patriotism and that of the contri- 
butors. Our engraving on page 511 shows the form of the 
monument: 

“I cannot better conclude my brief memoranda of the life 
of the Christian Patriot than by speaking a word in behalf 
of the Monument it is proposed to erect to his memory in 
Philadelphia’s noble Park. Dr. Witherspoon was a Pres- 
byterian Divine—hence the Committee are right in appealing 
to members of the Presbyterian Church; he was a Scotch- 





to those of Scottish descent is not amiss; he was one 
of the most illustrious of the line of great Presidents of 
Princeton College— hence the alumni of that grand old Col- 
lege are naturally expected to unite in the tribute to his 
renown, But Dr. Witherspoon was also an American 
Patriot—one of the most laborious as well as most intelli- 
gent of the architects of our Republic—one of the most 
illustrious champions of liberty that the world has ever 
known—one of the noblest of the fathers of ‘the land of 
the free’—hence every patriotic American, every citizen of 
our Republic, every lover of liberty, every son and daugh- 
ter of ‘the land of the free,’ has a right to share in the 
glorious work of rearing a suitable monument to commemo- 
rate the grand record of the Patriot Divine. I am nota 
Presbyterian, nor a Scotchman or Scotchman’s scion, nor 
an alumnus of Princeton College—yet I claim that I have 
an interest in Dr. Witherspoon and in any effort to pay fitting 
homage to his memory. And there are thousands like me, 
I firmly believe, in our broad land! Gentlemen of the 
Committee, amend your appeal—strip it of its denomina- 
tional and all other limiting features—make it National, 
nay, make it cosmopolitan, for there are lovers of liberty 
beyond the bounds of our Nation.” 


Church Conventions and Assemblies.—Several of 
the Churches have recently held their General Conventions 
or Assemblies. And, while we have not space for particu- 
lars—indeed, the newspapers relieve us of all necessity for 
giving any—we yet cannot but express our gratification at 
the condition, financially and in all other respects, in which 
the various Evangelical Denominations of the American 
Church are reported to be. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) evinced its wisdom and patri- 
otic impulses by warmly defending our Common. Schools 
from the many open and insidious assaults which have been 
essayed upon it lately. We think it is high time for the 
American Churches to take a decided stand in support of 
our admirable School System against the attacks and the 
machinations of its foes. No doubt the system has its de- 
fects, as have all human systems; but it is, nevertheless, ad- 
mirable, and every true American should boldly defend it as 
he values the free institutions of the land—for our Public 
Schools are the very foundation and chief support of our 
liberties. 


The University of Pennsylvania—A Large Addition 
to its Endowment Fund.—The Philadelphia Pyxdjic 
Ledger of the 22d of May contained the following: 

“For some time past it has been understood, in an in- 
formal way, that the late John H. Towne, Esq., had, in his 
will, made a large addition to the Endowment Fund of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Although this was very gratify- 
ing intelligence, we forbore to make it public until expressly 


man by birth—hence the appeal to Scotch-Americans and | authorized todo so. This authority we now have in the hand- 
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writing of one of the executors. The University of Pennsylva- 
nia, which is the beneficiary of Mr. Towne’s liberality, is, in all 
senses, one of the most important institutions of the State, and 
hence the subject of the bequest is as judiciously chosen as it 
is munificent in amount. It is believed by those best informed 
that the estate of Mr. Towne will amount to upwards of one 
and three-quarter millions of dollars. In his will, after 
making very liberal provisions for his family and near rela- 
tives, he bequeaths $10,000 tothe Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania, $5,000 to the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and also the painting of ‘The Landing of the 
Northmen,’ painted by E. Leutze, upon condition that it 
shall be hung in a conspicuous position and good light in 
their galleries, and shall be distinctly labeled as follows: 
‘Painted by E. Leutze for John Towne, Esq., and presented 
to the Academy by his son, John H Towne.’ 

“To the Academy of Natural Sciences, if it be removed 
to the vicinity of the University of Pennsylvania in West 
Philadelphia, he bequeaths the sum of $10,000, this bequest 
to lapse unless the managers of the Academy shall have 
determined upon locating it near the University, and shall 
have secured the ground within two years from the date of 
the will (October 13, 1874). 

“ After these provisions, the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania are made residuary legatees of all the rest of 
the estate, and as such will probably receive upwards of 
$300,000 immediately on the settlement of the estate. The 


University has also a reversionary interest in the estate, which 
may ultimately make the total bequest to the institution 


amount to upwards of one million dollars. The money 
thus bequeathed to the University is to be held as part of the 
Endowment Fund of that institution, and the income is to 
be applied solely to the salaries of professors and other in- 
structors in the Department of Science.” 


Strikes and Lock-outs.—When we hear of a “ Strike” 
or a “lock-out” among workingmen of any class or descrip- 
tion, we can always know upon whom 90 or gg per cent. of 
the newspaper critics will seek to lay the blame, without 
waiting to read their comments. It seems impossible, in the 
wise judgment of these wise censors, for employers ever to 
be in the wrong in any dispute between them and their 
“hands.” Thus, in the late troubles in the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, the greedy owners of the mines have been 
shamefully treated by their employés—according to the 
majority of newspaper Solons. One day, a hot one in the 
month of May, we were refreshed by a brief paragraph in 
one of the Philadelphia papers, which appeared to afford us a 
hope that the mining companies might have been just a wee- 
bit to blame—but, alas! the very next day the same paper 
dashed that hope, having discovered, in the interval between 
the two days’ issues, that the mine-owners were all pure, 
immaculate saints, models of unselfishness, whose sole desire 
was to become angels of love and beneficence to the “ con- 
sumers’”—they could not “ afford” to be generous to the 
“consumers” and be just to their operatives at the same 
time, and hence they had sought to giveto the “ consumers,” 
not of their own wealth, nor of their anticipated profits, but 
of the sweat, nay, the very life of their wicked workingmen. 
Verily, the mine-operatives of Pennsylvania must be despi- 





cable scoundrels to object to the generous schemes of their 
employers ! 

An easy way to remedy all these troubles suggests itself to 
our sapient mind—let Congress step into the breach, or if 
Congress cannot, let us have a Constitutional Amendment, 
compelling the miners to submit to any and all the require- 
ments and exactions of their saintly employers. They may 
object to being reduced thus to slavery—well, what if they 
do? What rights have workingmen that are entitled to 
respect? No doubt the grateful ‘‘ consumers” of coal will, 
with one mind, unite in ratifying such an Amencment, 
Let us have the Amendment ! 


A Successful Evangelist, not “Sent” by any 
Church.—One of the missionaries of the London Society, 
while on a preaching tour in Eastern Bengal, says the /#- 
dian Evangelical Review, came upon a community of people 
who, all unknown to the outside world, have been under 
Christian teaching. It appears that some years ago a Brah- 
min pundit obtained a copy of the Bible and Church of 
England Prayer-Book, which he studied in private. After 
some time he began to speak to his friends of the wonderful 
things contained in the Scriptures. Next he began to read 
and expound portions of the Bible to the people, and when 
the missionary visited the village he found that some forty 
people had for some years been in the habit of meeting for 
prayer and reading the Scriptures. 


The Old Liberty Bell.—We clip the following from 
the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger of June 2: 

Mr. EpITorR :—From time to time propositions to mend 
or recast the old “ Liberty Bell’’ are made, ostensibly to 
make it useful again in ringing out joyful sounds. Now I 
for one—and three out of every four persons, I believe, will 
agree with me—think that the old “ Liberty Bell” is a sa- 
cred relic of “the times that tried men’s souls,” and any 
such change would be a desecration. The following sugges- 
tion, if carried out, I believe would meet with general ap- 
proval: Let the city build—say one hundred feet south of 
the rear door of the State-House—a large, high and strong 
pavilion, in the centre of which, on a dais or elevated plat- 
form, place the old “ Liberty Bell” during our Centennial. 
This would afford ample space for visitors to inspect it on all 
sides. Then let our ambitious and patriotic bell manufac- 
turers advertise themselves by contributing a full chime of 
suitable sized bells, to be mounted above and over the old 
“ Liberty Bell,’ and let them ring out the joyous notes of 
our national celebration, and let them do honor to the old 
“Liberty Bell’ that “ proclaimed liberty throughout the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

The building should be a permanent structure, useful as a 
music stand and for speakers, etc., at public meetings. 


J. D.R. 


The Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
at Richmond, Virginia, aside from its special purposes, has 
afforded encouraging proof of the “unity of spirit”? which 
really underlies all sectarian and sectional distinctions in this 
country, and constitutes a true bond of brotherhood between 
North and South. 
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The Masonic Fraternity.—The dedication of the new 
Masonic Temple in New York City was the occasion of one 
of the grandest and most imposing demonstrations ever wit- 
nessed in this country. The city was absolutely thronged 
with members of the Order. The details have been fully 
given inthe daily papers. The following statistics of the 
Order we condense from the Mew York Herald: 

In England, where the Order claim to have had a contin- 
uous line of Grand Masters from A.D. 597, when Austin the 
Monk held that position, there are 1,345 lodges, 91,750 
members ; in Scotland, 419 lodges, 21,000 members; Ireland, 
372 lodges, 18,400 members; Prussia, 309 lodges, 35,193 
members ; Italy, 65 lodges, 151 chapters, 12,053 members; 
Spain, 108 lodges, 4,200 members ; Portugal, 57 lodges, 2,800 
members ; France, 266 lodges, 10,800 members ; Belgium, 74 
lodges, 2,185 members ; Switzerland, 28 lodges, 1,800 mem- 
bers; Norway and Sweden, 25 lodges, 10,800 members ; 
Hungary, 33 lodges; Turkey, 14 lodges; Luxemburg, 2 
lodges; Denmark, 9 lodges; Greece, 8 lodges ; The Nether- 
lands, 66 lodges; Turkey in Asia, 10 lodges; China, 9 lodges ; 
India, 42 lodges ; Burmah, 8 lodges; Egypt, 13 lodges ; Sin- 
gapore, 3 lodges; Japan, 6 lodges; Jerusalem, 1 lodge; 
South Africa, 25 lodges; Liberia (Africa), 2 lodges; Persia, 
50,000 members; Arabia, 20,000 members; New South 
Wales, 31 lodges; New Zealand, 50 lodges; India, 63 
lodges ; South Australia, Tasmania and Victoria, 95 lodges. 

On the American Continent, the numbers in the respective 
countries ‘were as follows:—United States, 8,069 lodges, 
524,649 members; Nova Scotia, 63 lodges, 3,113 members; 
British Columbia, 1 lodges, 510 members ; Canada (Ontario), 
323 lodges, 14,530 members ; Quebec, 37 lodges, 1,781 mem- 
bers; Mexico, 13 lodges, 626 members; Hayti, 18 lodges; 
New Brunswick, 3 lodges, 2,038 members; Cuba, 7 
lodges; Costa Rica, 2 lodges; Nicaragua, 3 lodges; 
Venezuela, 56 lodges; New Grenada, 234 lodges; Chili, 23 
lodges; Paraguay, 17 lodges; Uruguay, 13 lodges; St. Do- 
mingo, 6 lodges; San Salvador, 1 lodge; Guatemala, 1 
lodge; Panama, 3 lodges; United States of Columbia, 26 
lodges; Peru, 71 lodges; Argentine Confederation, 12 
lodges; Brazil, 104 lodges; Sandwich Islands, 3 lodges; 
Prince Edward Island, 6 lodges; Nassau, 6 lodges. 


Protestantism in Turkey.—Writing to the Missionary 
Herald from Constantinople, Mr. Green, of the American 
Board, states that there never has been such a stir in Turkey 
about Protestantism as now, and never such earnestness in 


the attacks of the native organs upon it. This has been the 
means of drawing the native Christians more closely around 
the missionaries than was the case a while ago. The Turk- 
ish Government has in so far improved iis tone toward the 
American work as to appoint one of the brethren upon the 
Board of Public Instruction. The government also ignores 
having ever forbidden the printing of the ‘Turkish Scriptures, 
so that the work is now going on. 


The Third-Term Scarecrow is no more. A letter, re- 
markable for common sense and manliness, has driven it 
into a timely grave. What is to be its successor in the way 
of cheap, clap-trap, sensational slander ? 





A year ago, it will be remembered, a crazy boy endeavored 
to frighten Queen Victoria by getting on the step of her car- 
riage, as she was leaving Buckingham Palace, and presenting 
an empty pistol at her head. The boy was imprisoned for a 
few months and treated to a flogging, with the view of ex- 
pelling what was then supposed to be his nonsense from his 
head, but since his release he has returned to Buckingham 
Palace, with the view, as he expresses it, of “seeking an 
honorable death beneath her Majesty’s carriage-wheels.” 
On the day of the Drawing Room he was recognized by de- 
tectives on duty in the neighborhood of the palace, at the 
very spot where his previous outrage was committed, appa- 
rently waiting for the return of the Queen from the Drawing 
Room, which she was then attending at St. James’ Palace. 
As the youth appears to be really mad, and gifted with a ho- 
micidal mania of the Pomeroy order, the authorities have 
placed him in durance vile, to await further developments. 


The Scriptures in Turkey.—Missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board in the interior of European Turkey report that, 
notwithstanding the spiritual deadness of the Greek Church, 
there is a growing disposition to read the Scriptures and to 
discuss the doctrines of the Gospel. In some portions of 
the field there has recently been manifested a stronger spirit 
of opposition than usual, showing that the missionary preach- 
ing is attracting a deeper attention. 


Western residents have lately sent to their friends at 
Washington, in most cases by way of a joke, packages of 
boxes filled with grasshoppers. It is related that quite re- 
cently, on one of the trains running between that city and 
Baltimore, a box containing several thousand of these insects 
was broken, when almost instantly the car became dark with 
the hopping pests. The ladies screamed in a very lively 
manner, while the gentlemen hastened to open the car 
windows and let the insects escape, to multiply on Mary- 
land soil. 


Reforms in the Russian Church.—Among the reforms 
likely to be carried out soon in the Russian Church are the 
increase of pay of the rural priests, and the giving them an 
opportunity to acquire a better education. In addition, the 
Holy Synod promises to publish the Old Testament, which it 
is now translating into Russian, in the course of a few 
months. There has been something of a revival in St. 
Petersburg Protestant circles, resulting in the establishment 
of a Russian Tract Society, which it is to be hoped will be 
more successful than the last one, suppressed by the Emperor 
Nicholas shortly after he ascended the throne. One of Lord 
Radstock’s converts, a millionaire of the name of Pashkoff, 
distributes one thousand copies of the New Testament 
among the moujiks every month. These and other things 
have some influence on the Orthodox Church, and will, no 
doubt, in time lead to the gradual reformation of it. 


At a spelling match at Candia, New Hampshire, early in 
May, Mrs. Ezekiel Lane, more than eighty years old, spelled 
down the class and received the prize offered by ex-Governor 
Smith. 
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Centennial Memoranda.—The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has authorized the immediate transportation to this city 
ef goods for the International Exhibition arriving at other 
ports, designed for this purpose. This relieves foreign exhi- 
bitors of making entry of their goods at places other than 
Philadelphia, by whatever route imported. 

Arrangements have been made by the Centennial Board 
of Finance to have a national celebration in this city or the 
sth day of July of this year (the 4th occurring on Sunday), 
under the direction of a committee appointed by the Board, 
At sunrise there will be a salute of artillery on George’s Hill. 
A review of troops will take place at nineo’clock A.M., in which 
it is expected a number of regiments from New Jersey and 
the interior of this State will participate. At eleven o’clock 
A.M. a grand children’s concert will be given in Machinery 
Hall, where accommodations will be provided for over forty 
thousand people. At twelve o’clock Mm. will take place the 
ceremonies in connection with the breaking of the ground 
for the Agricultural Building; addresses will be delivered by 
prominent speakers, and the Declaration of Independence 
read. The Humboldt Society will dedicate the site for their 
monument of Humboldt at one o’clock p.m. The corner- 
stone of the Roman Catholic Temperance Memorial Foun- 
tain will be laid at two o’clock P.M. in the presence of up- 
wards of ten thousand members of the Roman Catholic 
Total Abstinence Beneficial Union of the Diocese of Phila- 
delphia. At three o’clock P.M. a promenade concert will be 
given in Machinery Hall by the Centennial Choral Society 
and the Centennial Orchestra, who will probably be assisted 
by a military band of seventy-five pieces. Two grand bal- 
loon ascensions will take place at four o’clock P.M., when 
Professor Wise, the celebrated aeronaut, and his young 
grandson will ascend in separate balloons. The ascensions 
will be somewhat novel, from the fact that this will be the 
first time in the history of ballooning that a grandsire and 
the grandchild have simultaneously tempted the ether in 
separate balloons. 

A grand naval review of the Schuylkill squadron of shells 
and barges will take place on the river Schuylkill, under the 
superintendence of Commodore Ferguson. Boat races will 
be improvised for the occasion. In the evening a grand dis- 
play of fireworks will be given at a spot not yet determined 
upon. When the shades of night have fallen over the city, 
it is intended to illuminate the Schuylkill with colored 
lights. No charge will be demanded for admission to any 
of the exercises of the day. 

THE CENTENNIAL AS A PEACE-MAKER.—The following, 
among many like paragraphs, will serve to illustrate one 
of the most important good results to be anticipated from 
the great Centennial Exhibition. If it were the only result, 
every true American should wish it success, and indicate that 
wish by his action. 

The Nashville (Tennessee) Press and Herald says: “ Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston is to be the Master of Ceremonies 
at the Fourth of July Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia. 
The year of jubilee is indeed coming, and before we are 
through with the Centennial celebrations, the animosities of 
the war will be practically blotted out.” 

The Augusta (Georgia) Constitutionalist thus refers to the 





same matter: “The Philadelphia Centennial Commission 
has chosen L, Q. C. Lamar and Charles Francis Adams as 
chief orators, and General Joseph E. Johnston as Master of 
Ceremonies. When it is remembered that Colonel Lamar 
was one of the ringleaders of the ‘Rebellion,’ and that 
General Joseph E. Johnston commanded the Confederate 
forces at the first battle of Manassas, and the great left-centre 
during most of the war, these appointments receive their 
proper appreciation. It is now nearly certain that the few 
lingering animosities engendered by that struggle between 
the North and the South will be forever buried by the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. Let them go. They are nothing but 
revenges, condemned and specially denounced by Heaven.” 

And the Memphis Appeal says: “We feel, for the first 
time in years, as if we had lot and part in the Union; that 
we have a right to share in its glories, and that it is our duty 
to do all that in us lies to cement the ties that bind the States, 
and keep alive the patriotic fires that now burn clearly and 
brightly in the South. We feel, at last, that we are not only 
in, but of, the Union, and that while we may and shall differ 
with some politically, we will allow none to surpass us in 
devotion to the Government and the safety and welfare of 
the Republic.” 


First-Lieutenant John L. Clem, United States 
Army, the “drummer-boy of Chickamauga,’ was married 
in St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Baltimore, on 
the 24th of May, to Miss Anita R., daughter of General W. H. 
French, commanding at Fort McHenry. The army and navy 
was largely represented by well-known officers in full uni- 
form, Johnny—for so he will always be called—is about 
twenty-four years of age, and distinguished himself for bravery 
when but twelve years old, while serving with the Twenty- 
second Regiment of Michigan Volunteers. He is now a 
graduate of West Point, and also of the Artillery School at 
Fortress Monroe. He is at present on his way with his bride 
to Fort Brown, in Texas, where his regiment is stationed. 


The total National, State, County, City, and Town debts 
of this country are set down at $3,280,000,000, of which 
$390,000,000 are State debts, $180,000,000 are county debts, 
and $570,000,000 are city and town debts. 


The Rev. Henry Woodmall, formerly a lawyer of 
Indiana and afterwards a Baptist clergyman, applied to the 
Georgia State Convention of Southern Baptists to appoint 
him their missionary, without salary, among the colored 
people. Knowing his war record in the Union army and 
his Republican politics, they hesitated at first, but finally ap- 
pointed him, After quite extensive travels in Georgia, he 
reports tothe Rev. H. L. Wayland, of Zhe National Baptist, 
who vouches for him, that he has not known of any instance 
of violence inflicted on the colored people, nor of threats, or 
of abusive language. He had heard of such cases happening 
before he was conversant with the State, but not since. 


“ Cramming,” according to Professor Blackie, of Edin- 
burgh, “is a species of intellectual food, which is neither 
preceded by appetite nor followed by digestion.” 
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Ogontz, the country-seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadel- 
phia, was recently put up at auction and withdrawn for the 
present, none of the bids reaching the sum at which it is 
held. It is said that, provided this place can be purchased 
for a reasonable amount, it will be bought by the Presbyte- 
rian Church, or certain leading members of it, for the estab- 
lishment of a National School for Women, similar in extent 
and scope to Vassar College, and giving not only.a theoreti- 
cal, but technical education, fitting its pupils to gain their 
own living by practical professions or handicrafts. 


The British Arctic Expedition.—With a grand ban- 
quet at which many ‘illustrious persons were present, and 
all manner of cheering festivities, England has bid farewell 
to her Arctic explorers on the Alert and Discovery. Every 
provision that science could suggest or ingenuity invent has 
been applied to these vessels to enable them to meet the 
dangers of the North, and the adventurers start on 
their voyage with the good wishes of the civilized world. 
Much as we regret that America takes no share in present 
Arctic enterprises, we sincerely hope for the success of this 
expedition, and no feeling of national jealousy shall abate 
our joy if our British cousins wave their flag above the Pole. 
The triumphs of mind over matter, of science over natural 
obstacles, of courage over peril, become the heritage of man- 


kind. 


The Christian Union says: Consternation reigns in the 
aristocratic quarter of Newport [Rhode Island] because the 
Academy of Music has been sold to the colored people for a 
meceting-house. The building stands in the most fashionable 
part of the city, within a few steps of the club-house, which 
is a place of resort for men of’ social distinction. How har- 
rowing it must be to the sensibilities of the noble whites to 
see a procession of well-behaved negroes passing through 
the streets on Sunday on their way to the house of God! 
But they must remember that this world is full of trouble, 
and that even rich and fashionable people cannot wholly 
avoid it. We proffer them our tenderest sympathy! 


The London 7imes, in an article commenting upon the 
invitation given to the government and people of the British 
nation to take part in the International Exposition celebrat- 
ing the Centennial Anniversary of American Independence, 
said that while the invitation might be in one sense ungra- 
cious, itwas nevertheless to be construed as an invitation to 
participate in a comparative exposition of progress made by 
the two branches of the British family which separated a 
hundred years ago. The rupture, and the causes of rupture, 
and the armed struggle, were to be forgotten in the higher 
consideration of the prosperous growth which had attended 
that portion of the English-speaking family which had gone 
out seeking independence. 


The Terrible Disaster at Holyoke, Massachusetts, re- 
cently, is another sad lesson to Church builders to provide 
ample means of egress in the event of fire while a congreza- 
tion is within. Like former lessons of equal horror, it will 
doubtless pass by unimproved, until followed by another and 
yet another indefinitely. 





The sensible letter from the Prince de Joinville quoted 
below, shows that even during our struggle with the South, 
he clearly foresaw that the only hope for the Republic was 
in thorough reconciliation after victory. Happily, we are 
tending toward this consummation. “ All classes” have 
joined in this except the politicians who displayed their sen- 
timents last fall at Chattanooga, and they are steadily dimin- 
ishing in numbers and influence. 

“ WILLARD’s HOTEL, October 5, 1861. 

“DEAR SiR: I left Washington in such haste and so un- 
expectedly the other day as not to have had time to thank 
you for the very interesting book which you sent me. I 
now doso, and profit by the opportunity to send you the 
series of articles by Captain Sherard Osborne of which I 
spoke to you, and which you will no doubt find interesting. 
They are quite at your service to keep. I also seize the occa- 
sion to congratulate you on the brilliant achievement by the 
boats of the Colorado frigate in the harbor of Pensacola—a 
glorious commencement for your naval service and a good 
sample of what they are able to do. I hope and trust that 
every gallant litt!e effort will show the way how to do it to 
all those employed in the naval operations about to begin, 
and I earnestly hope they will be successful as well in a 
naval as in a political view. The more I think about it the 
more I believe that the greatness and perhaps the very ex- 
istence of your country depends on the re-establishment of 
the Union. That can be done still, I firmly believed, by the 
legal Government of your country showing its power, but 
after that, by all classes of the community showing the 
greatest consideration and the most delicate magnanimity. 
If you don’t pave the way back into the Union for the men 
of the South, then I will become very uneasy, because seces- 
sion, if once successful, will become epidemic. Pardon me 
this long digression; but I speak openly to a friend who 
knows that I am a true friend of his couutry. Believe me, 
dear sir, yours truly, 

“ FRANGOIS D’ORLEANS, PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


The widow of President Lincoln has been subject to a 
close scrutiny since the death of her husband, and many little 
irregularities of conduct, which might have been overlooked 
in another lady, have been ungenerously commented upon in 
the press. If her reason had altogether given way under the 
burden of her griefs, it would not have been strange ; but at 
last it appears that her intellect has been so affected by a 
morbid nursing of her great sorrow that her friends have been 
compelled to remove her to an insane asylum. Her acts were 
such that it was no longer prudent to allow her to be at lib- 
erty and, on Saturday last it appears she attempted suicide in 
Chicago, but in a quiet manner. Her misfortunes should 
cause all her eccentricities of conduct, which were doubtless 
caused by the shock to her faculties at the time of her hus- 
band’s death, to be forgiven and forgotten. 


The famous class which graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1825, containing among its members Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, and other men since distinguished in letters, is to 
hold its semi-centennial at the college about the 8th of July. 
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RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


New York State Historical Society.—A regular meet- 
ing was held on Tuesday evening, Ist June, at the hall in 
Second avenue, New York City. After the reading of the 
minutes, the donations of books, which were quite large, 
were announced. A number of gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society. 

Chief Justice Daly, of the Court of Common Pleas, then 
read the paper of the evening on the late James W. Gerard 
and his services. He said that those who in peace lifted up 
the people were as useful to mankind as soldiers, This 
sentiment was pronounced by the Emperor Leo in the fifth 
century. It was the upshot of a last cry for peace as against 
war. It was an epitome of the feeling that the man who 
heard the secrets of mankind defended their rights and ad- 
vanced their claims. He has no distinction beyond that 
given him by his talents, Examples of such men were nu- 
merous, but none more so than a man who had been promi- 
nent at the Bar of that city for half a century. He referred 
to the genealogy of the deceased lawyer. Mr. Gerard was 
one of a family of seven who were supported by the mother, 
left a widow by the elder Gerard in 1802. James was the sixth 
child. He was of mixed Scotch and French extraction. To 
the latter he owed his vivacity, wit, and courtesy. At an early 
age he gave proofs of a talent for extempore speaking. He 
entered Columbia College in 1809, and graduated in 1811 
third in his class. He was long in Mr. Griffin’s office, and 
became a member of the Bar in 1814. Business was then 
prostrated by the war. He was a prominent member of the 
principal debating class in the city. Ogden Hoffman and 
Charles O’Conor were members of the same society. Among 
these Gerard was prominent, and his success was always great, 
He was so applauded that he felt great conceit of himself. 
He had his sign up, but waited a long time for clients. His 
first case was that of an Irish baker and a German baker liv- 
ing then in Greenwich Village. He triumphed. 

Justice Daly went on to describe minutely the life of Mr. 
Gerard and his successive triumphs and defeats. He also 
expatiated upon the Bar of New York in those days, and 
read on the whole a very interesting paper. 


New Jersey Historical Society.—This Societv met at 
Newark, May 20, at 12 o’clock M. In the absence of the 
President, the First and Second Vice-Presidents presided— 
the Rev. Samuel L. Hammill, D.D., and the Hon. William 
B. Kinney. The correspondence since the January meeting, 
submitted by the Corresponding Secretary, comprised many 
letters of interest, and the reports of the several Standing 
Committees presented the condition of the Society, in its 
various departments, as favorable for its continued progress 
and usefulness. The Treasurer reported a balance in the 
treasury of $1,456.71. 

The additions to the library since the last meeting 
amounted to thirty-four bound volumes, one hundred and 
seventeen pamphlets, and a considerable number of news- 
papers and manuscripts. Among the latter was an interest- 
ing letter from DeWitt Clinton, writtzn in 1828, urging the 
construction of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and ex- 
pressing his views upon State inter-communications gener- 
ally. The papers of Mr. Alfred Vail, of Morristown, who 
was intimately connected with all the preliminary steps for 





the introduction and perfection of the Electric Telegraph, 
were reported as being in the possession of the Society, and 
so soon as they could be examined and arranged, would be 
opened to the inspection of the public. 

The Committee on Statistics reported the passage of a bill 
by the Legislature, at their solicitation, intended to secure 
full returns of the manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and 
commercial interests of the State at the time the decennial 
census should be taken this year. 

A committee was appointed to co-operate with any others 
that might be appointed by other Historical Societies, to pro- 
mote the objects of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. W. A. 
Whitehead for fifty copies of his revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of “East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments,” 
presented to the Society to enable it to make exchanges of 
full sets of its publications with other institutions—the first 
edition, published as the first volume of its ‘ Collections,” 
having been exhausted some years ago. 

The original manuscript of an Address for the benefit of 
the Greeks, delivered at Newark, in 1824, by William W. 
Miller, a distinguished member of the New Jersey Bar, and 
which excited a great deal of attention at the time, was 
received from his daughter, Mrs. James M. Bruen. 

A grape-shot from the battle-field of Springfield, and other 
relics, were added to the cabinet by different members. 

At the afternoon session, a Memorial of the late William 
L. Dayton, Minister Plenipotentiary to France, by Justice 
Joseph P. Bradley, of the United States Supreme Court, was 
read by the Corresponding Secretary, Judge Bradley’s en- 
gagements preventing his doing so in person. It was a 
highly interesting paper, giving a succinct but exceedingly 
lucid exposition of the important events occurring during 
the period of Mr. Dayton’s public career, and of the promi- 
nent part he bore in their discussion—and will be printed in 
the Society’s Proceedings. 


Connecticut Historical Society.—The annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Historical Society was held, May 25th, 
at their rooms, when the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull; 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, Henry White, 
Esq., Learned Hebard, Esq., William Cothven, Esq., Rev. 
Caleb S. Henry, D.D., Ashbel Woodward, M.D., Prof. John 
Johnston, Hon. Dwight Loomis; Treasurer, John F. Mor- 
ris; Recording Secretary, Lucius E, Hunt; Corresponding 
Secretary, Charles J. Hoadley; Committee on Membership, 
James B. Hosmer, J. H. Trumbull, Erastus Smith, R. H. 
Burnham, John F. Morris, S. H. Huntington, E. B. Watkin- 
son; Committee on Library, S. H. Huntington, C. J. Hoad- 
ley, J. H. Trumbull ; Committee on Exchanges, S. H. Hun- 
tington, C. J. Hoadley, Erastus Smith; Committee on Pub- 
lication, J. H. Trumbull, S. H. Huntington, C. J. Hoadley ; 
Auditor, Rowland Swift. The death of Mr. George Brin- 
ley having been announced by the President, it was voted, 
That Messrs. Trumbull, Huntington, and Hoadley, be ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare suitable resolutions and re- 
port at the next meeting. 
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The Centennial Book of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with Fac-Simile Autographs, 
Illustrations, Portraits, etc., etc. By WM. BROTHERHEAD. 
Philadelphia: $. M. Stoddart & Co, 

Mr. Brotherhead has, by earlier publications, won an 
excellent reputation as an intelligent antiquarian, a skilled 
connoisseur in autographs and olden lore, and a pleasant 
and easy writer. But those earlier publications, notwith- 
standing their acknowledged excellence and value, are com- 
pletely overshadowed by this one, the first eight numbers of 
which are now before us. This is not an enlarged and im- 
proved edition of Mr. Brotherhead’s former “ Book of the 
Signers,” but is an entirely new work, Its contents com- 
prise—A Historical Monograph, comparing the past and 
present condition of the thirteen States, and illustrating the 
progress of each in all particulars; A History of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; A History of Independence Hall; 
A History of each of the original thirteen States; A Bio- 
graphy of each of the Signers; A Full and Critical Account 
of the Various Portraits of the Signers, with the names of 
the several painters and engravers; A History of the Origin 
of the Centennial Exposition. Accompanying this series of 
valuable original papers, there are Autograph Letters of all 
the Signers, each reproduced in exact fac-simile—these fac- 
similes are in themselves worth far more than the price of 
the work, as they are fine specimens of the handwriting of 
their respective authors, and have never before been pub- 
lished. The worth of the work is materially enhanced by a 
large number of accurate pictorial illustrations, embracing 
portraits and residences of the Signers, and views of im- 
portant public and private buildings of Colonial and Early 
National times. We must congratulate Mr. Brotherhead 
upon his great patriotic undertaking, and still more upon the 
marvelous success he is achieving in carrying out that un- 
dertaking—to doubt its pecuniary success would be to insult 
the intelligence and patriotism of the American people. 


Our First Hundred Years: Zhe Life of the Republic 
of the United States of America, Illustrated in its Four 
Great Periods— Colonization, Consolidation, Development, 
Achievement. By C. Epwarps LEsTeR. Mew York: 
United States Publishing Company. 

This is an excellent History of the American Continent 
from 1492 to the present time. It is unique in its method, 
differing entirely from ordinary histories, and Mr. Lester cer- 
tainly deserves praise not so much for the originality of his 
plan as for the ability he has evinced in putting that plan in 
execution. The history is divided into Periods, and these 
again into “ Heads,” or Subjects. The first volume, the one 
before us, embraces two Periods—the first, from 1492 to 
1776; the second, from 1776 to 1815. One important ad- 
vantage in Mr. Lester’s system of arrangement is the facility 
with which the reader may find any fact or event, while in 
his style of statement there is a directness, a going straight 
to the emphatic point, that makes the book peculiarly a de- 
sideratum for those who have no time to waste and desire 





each minute spent in reading a book to make its fair return 
in information afforded. The only serious defect we feel 
obliged to notice is a certain grandiose style of expression 
that tends to obscure the meaning of some of Mr. Lester’s 
best paragraphs ; in history-writing, good plain English is to 
be preferred to even the slightest approach to a high-flown 
style. Were we required to designate instances to illustrate 
our criticism, we could scarcely do so—the fault is not so 
easily pointed out as it is felt. The work is, however, as a 
whole, exceedingly valuable, and should have a large sale— 
indeed it will prove a valuable acquisition to even the most 
complete library. 


An Outline History of the United States from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By BENSON J. 
LossinG, LL.D. Copiously Illustrated by Maps and other 
Engravings. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The title page of this little book tells us it is “ for Public 
and other Schools.” While it is certainly one of the best 
“school”-books we have seen, its usefulness will be appre- 
ciated even more outside of either “‘ Public or other Schools,” 
unless we make the “ other’ to ‘comprehend the counting- 
room, the workshop, the store, the studio, the study, and all 
other places where there is a man, woman, or child who is 
“ willing to learn” useful learning—even the Editor’s sanc- 
tum will be the better furnished if it contains a copy. We 
shall keep the copy with which we have been favored ever 
at our elbow, when not in our hand, as a help in our daily 
work ; and we earnestly recommend every young man and 
maiden, every older man and woman, and “the rest of 
mankind,” to procure a copy. Every American who has 
studied the history of his country should have one to refresh 
his memory, while he who has not, should have one, and 
study it through, then keep it for frequent reference. 


Bunker Hill: Zhe Story told in Letters from the Battle- 
Field by British Officers engaged. With an Introduction, 
and Sketch of the Battle, by SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
Boston: Nichols & Hall. 

We never became more interested in a book than we did 
in this when we took it in hand to review—indeed, we were 
irresistibly tempted to read it through before we laid it 
down. The title quoted above affords a fair idea of the 
contents. Mr. Drake’s “ Introduction, and Sketch of the 
Battle” are in his usually happy, lucid style. 


A Defence of the United States Patent System. By 

J. S. Perry, A/4any. Our Country’s Debt to Patents. 

sy H. Howson, Philadelphia. Boston: Fames R. Os- 
good & Co. 

These two essays, bound in a single, neat volume, and pub- 
lished for “ The United States Patent Association,” are well 
written, and we found them far more interesting than their 
title led us to expect. Their subjects are important, and we 
wish very many who are not likely to do so could be induced 
to read the essays carefully. 
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Memoir of Colonel Thomas Knowlton, of Ashford, 
Connecticut. By ASHBEL WooDWARD, M.D. Boston : 
Printed by Henry W. Dutton & Son. 

This brief memoir was originally written for Zhe Mew 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, and appeared 
in the number for January, 1861. Colonel Knowlton was 
one of the heroes of Bunker Hill, and the republication of 
this admirable sketch in pamphlet form is peculiarly oppor- 
tune. Dr. Woodward is a gentleman of culture and of 
much antiquarian research, and one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Historical Society. 


Our Country: 4A Household History for all Readers.— 
Weare in receipt of the Prospectus, with specimen pages, of a 
new work, styled as above, written by the ever-increasingly 
popular Dr. LossING, and to be published by Yohnson, Wil- 
son & Co. Of the literary merits of the work, the author’s 
name and fame are a sufficient guarantee; while the reputa- 
tion of the publishers insures excellence of typography, 
press-work, and of the mechanical execution throughout. 
The specimen pages are beautiful—the engravings (of which 
“ over five hundred” are promised, and all designed by F. 
O., C. Darley) are unusually excellent. 


The Czar will soon receivea magnificent present from 
the Corporation of London, in the form of a casket weighing 
nearly seventy ounces, and composed of the finest gold and 
enamel. It is of the cinque-cento style, oblong in form, 
twelve inches in length, nine inches in width, twelve inches 
in height, and supported at the four corners by enameled 
Imperial Russian eagles, resting on malachite globes. The 
reverse side of the casket bears the inscription: “To H. I. 
M. Alexander II., Emperor of All the Russias, from the 
Corporation of the City of London, 18th of May, 1874.” On 
the obverse side of the casket is the picture of the presenta- 
tion of the address to the Czar, from drawings taken at the 
ceremony, and executed in enamel on a plate of the finest 
gold, four and a half inches in length and two and a quarter 
inches in height. In this small space eleven highly finished 
miniature portraits are executed, all the dresses and decora- 
tions worn oni the occasion being accurately rendered. The 
Emperor is standing upon the dais in the Guildhall; on his 
right are the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. On the left of the 
Emperor are the Princesses of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in Russian naval uniform, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, completing the royal group. The Corporation is 
represented by its chief magistrate, the late Lord Mayor, Sir 
Andrew Lusk, Bart., M.P., in his state robe of ermine and 
scarlet, and Mr. Russell Gurney, Q.C., M.P., the Re- 
corder; the latter reading the address to the Emperor. Mr. 
Edward Hart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who 
proposed the address in the Court of Common Council, 
stands near the Recorder, wearing his blue gown of office, 
and on his right Mr. Alderman Beseley, in scarlet robes. 
The end panels contain views in enamel of the east and west 
windows of the Guildhall, with the figures of Gog and Magog. 
In the small side panels are the arms of Sheriffs Sir J. H. John- 
son, Sir Charles Whetham, Alderman Beseley and Mr. Edward 
Hart. The arms of the Corporation, supported by allegorical 
figures, artistically modeled and chased, surmount the casket. 





“The Baptist Union,” and its Premium Chromo.— 
Among the many and diverse religious papers of this 
country, one of the best is, undoubtedly, 7he Baptist Union, 
published from 37 Park Row, New York. It represents 
more directly the liberal element in the Baptist Church, and 
is ably edited by Rev. G. H. Ball, with Reverends T. J. 
Melish, G. F. Pentecost, and D. M. Graham, D.D., as cor- 
responding editors. The positive excellence of the paper 
would appear to make any premium for subscribers unneces- 
sary; but the publishers have thought it well to offer one to 
new subscribers, and to old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions. Having so determined, they wisely selected one 
of the best that could be made. It is an oil chromo (17% x 
24% inches), illustrating the Baptism of Jesus, the Christ. 
Our estimate of this picture may be inferred from the fact 
that we purpose hanging the one we have been favored with 
in our parlor, and consider it worthy of a place in any parlor 
in the land. Rev. B. H. Fish is the agent for Philadelphia 
and Camden, his address being 619 South Second street, 
Philadelphia, and 574 Line street, Camden. 


The National Academy of Design, New York, has 
made its annual awards of prizes to the scholars of its art 
school. The occasion was the means of a reunion of the 
pupils of the Academy and of many of the distinguished 
artists of the city. Mr. Whittredge, the President of the 
Academy, who made the awards, prefacing his acts by a 
very graceful and sensible little speech, enjoys the distinction 
of being the only landscape-painter who has ever held the 
position of headship of an art academy. 

The prizes awarded were as follows : 


Life School.—First prize, to Edwin Russell, the Suydam 
Medal (silver) and $30; second prize, to C. Y. Turner, the 
Suydam Medal (bronze) and $30; honorable mention, to 
Miss Jennie Brownscombe, Mrs. M. W. Hall, J. Weber, and 
Henry P. Wolcott. 

Antique School.—First prize, to Lloyd Branson, the Elliott 
Medal (silver) and $20; second prize, to Theodore Robinson, 
the Elliot Medal (bronze) and $20; honorable mention, to 
Miss A. Cunningham, W. F. Koester, Miss Marion E, 
Bemish, George S. Burnap, and Miss Carrie Lounds, 


The Art Schools of Cooper Union, New York.—For 
sixteen years the Art Schools of the Cooper Union have been 
in operation. Last week the annual exhibition took place, 
showing a very encouraging state of progress and prosperity. 
The comprehensiveness of the system of instruction may be 
inferred from the following list of works shown in the 
women’s department : Photography, three hundred; drawings 
from casts, sixty; shaded drawings, one hundred and fifty ; 
outlines, one hundred and twenty-five ; specimens of engrav- 
ings, two hundred. In the men’s department there were 
ninety rudimentary drawings, eighty-five figures, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five ornamental designs, sixty-five shaded 
drawings, sixty from casts, fifteen from life; one hundred 
and ten architectural drawings, two hundred and five me- 
chanical, scientific and miscellaneous drawings, and two 
hundred clay models. These figures represent only a frac- 





tion of the entire work of the classes. 
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The Propagation of Celery.—Celery is a native of Nor- 
way and Sweden, where it grows near the edges of swamps. 
This plant is rarely cultivated as it should be; hence the 
stunted specimens which appear in our markets. A deep 
trench should first be dug, at the bottom of which a layer of 
sticks of wood, say six inches thick, should be placed, a 
drain-pipe being placed endwise upon one or both ends of 
the layer. The sticks should be then covered with about a 
foot of rich mould, wherein the plants should be set, in a 
row and about five inches apart. The plants should be kept 
well watered, the water being supplied through the drain- 
pipes, so that, passing through the layer of sticks, which 
serves as a condu't, the water is supplied to the roots of the 
plant. In earthing up, care should be exercised to close the 
stems of the plant well together with the hand, so that no 
mould can get between them, The earthing process should 
be performed sufficiently frequently to keep the mould nearly 
level with the leaves of the outside stems. If these direc- 
tions are carefully observed, the plant may be grown at least 
four feet in length, and this without impairing the flavor, 
which deterioration is commonly noticed in overgrown vege- 
tables and fruits. 


Motive Power of Light.—A range of possibilities is 
suggested by Professor Crooke’s alleged discovery in regard to 
the motive power of light, which at present baffles prediction 
as to its extent and importance. Substantially, he has de- 
monstrated to the Royal Society of London the fact that light 
wholly separated and distinguished from heat has a motive 
power sufficient to cause continuous revolution of a delicate 
wheel suspended in a vacuum. The light of a common 
candle at a distance of twenty-two inches, and passed 
through an alum screen to deprive it of heat, was enough to 
cause revolutions of this little instrument, and full daylight 
drives it with great velocity. If such a result is attained by 
means of a feeble candle ray, what limit can we fix to the 
power of that light which was created with the universe ? 
Asa scientific fact, Professor Crooke’s discovery is not as yet 
sufficiently developed to justify confident assertions of its 
bearing on the future of general science, but it is reported 
to have made a profound impression upon the society before 
which the experiments were performed. 


A Self-Lighting Gas-Burner.—We have recently been 
shown a gas-burner, which does away with the use of 
matches, and the dangerous practice of carrying lighted 
paper. Attached tothe burner is a tube containing a slip 
of paper, on which are dots of fulminating composition, A 
hammer falls on one of these dots, igniting the fulminate, 
The hammer is operated by a spring, and is controlled by 
the cock by which the gas is turned on, 





Cultivation of Mushrooms.—Mushroom-growing, as 
carried on in some parts of France, is so extraordinary as to 
deserve mention. In the vicinity of Paris there are ex- 
tensive caves formed by stone-quarries long since aban- 
doned. In these caves, sixty or seventy feet under ground, 
and extending great distances, the temperature is equal and 
the air moist, and here mushroom beds are made, and im- 
mense quantities of the plant are grown for home and 
foreign markets. An idea of the magnitude of the business 
may be formed when it is known that one proprietor has 
twenty-one miles of beds, another sixteen, another seven, 
and so on through a long list. In the ramifications of the 
cave of Montrouge, just outside the fortifications of Paris, 
there are six or seven miles’ run of mushroom beds, It is 
entered through a circular opening, like the mouth of a well, 
and the only mode of descent is down a shaky pole, fur- 
nished with cross-bars, the base of which rests ia darkness 
sixty feet below. 


Prizes for Chemical Discoveries.—The following 
prizes for chemical discoveries are offered by the Societé 
d’Encouragement, Paris: Disinfection and prompt clarifica- 
tion of sewage, $200, 1875. Ink not attacking metallic 
pens, $200, 1875. Economical production and application 
of ozone, $600, 1875, Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 
either as nitric acid, ammonia, or cyanogen, $400, 1876, Ar- 
tificial production of graphite, suitable for lead-pencils, $600, 
1877. Artificial preparation of a compact black diamond, 
$600, 1877. Industrial application of oxygenated water, 
$400, 1878. 


Fatal Bite by a Cat.—Eben Smith, of Bridgeton, Maine, 
was bitten by a cat nearly six months ago, and died, it is 
said, from its effects on the 13th of May. The circumstances, 
as related by the local paper, are these: “ Mr. Smith under- 
took to kill a cat for a neighbor, and was about to swing the 
animal by the hind legs, so as to bring her head down ona 
block, when she seized his hand and bit itseverely. He tore 
her off, dispatched her, and resumed his labors. Soon, how- 
ever, erysipelatous inflammation resulted, which, despite 
medical skill, extended gradually up his arm to the shoulder, 
accompanied with severe pain. This was followed by a 
general eruption over his body, involving the mucous mem- 
brane of the head and stomach ; abscesses formed in his leg, . 
which, during his sickness discharged some eighty gallons 
purulent matter; the bones of his hand and leg became dis- 
eased; internal abscesses formed; his constitution broke 
down, and he continued to grow more and more feeble until 
Thursday night, the 13th ultimo, precisely twenty-two weeks 
from the day he was taken down, when his sufferings were 
relieved by death, Through that long period he never left 
his room.” 





